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The Liviiij^' Im'>uii \ (»r (Ircsl.'iii . . . llio libor willi Uie Six Sciim ^ ui i a 
Beauty, tho gift tliat illuniinatos man's vision, is hringing now excitement to fabrics. 
The new creative force is Creslan, liie lii)ei' boj-n to be beautiful. Here is a great 
iiiHoviilioii in fashion. See it, strolvc it, luxuiiate in it. Tliis is beauty released tVoni care. 
]]eaiity lliat lives! Creslan is making a beautiful dilTerence in newest fashions, as well 
as in rugs, and blankets. Enjoy all Six Senses of Fashion: Color, Lightness, Taste, Touch. 
Vitality, Beauty. Creslan has them all. Creslan is a product of American Cyanamid Co., N. Y. 




How effective is your moutliwasli? 



JUST RELEASED: 

A clinical report from 
a leading university 



comparing the leading mouthwashes 



RESULT: 

Dramatic differences 

in effective 
reduction of germs 



The number of germs in your mouth is reduced 
by any mouthwash— at the time you use it. 



Why does MICRIN work 
when others fail? 



Dequalinium 



Because only MICRIN has Dequalinium— new, 
long-lasting germ fighter. That's why only 
MICRIN gives you these benefits. 





including MICRIN ... the new Oral Antiseptic 
developed by Johnson & Johnson. 



These significant and carefully supervised 
tests were made inside the human mouth. 
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But, almost immediately germs multiply. The 
number of mouth germs rises. Now, see what 
MICRIN's effect is... 



MICRIN not only kills germs on contact but 
keeps the number of germs much lower . . . 
for a longer time. 




Use MICRIN Oral Antiseptic: proved more ef - More effective against bad breath germs, too. 
fective against germs that are present with 
colds, sore throats. 



MICRIN is more effective hours longer 
tlian any other mouthwash 
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Hurricane Hattie, the eighth of the season's 
major Atlantic storms, sent thousands of citi- 
zens scurrying to safety in Belize, the capital 
city of British Honduras. Then, in Hattie's 
wake, panicky natives deluged the disaster 
area in search of food and clothing, looting 



stores in scenes like this. At week's end, ex- 
perts estimated that the storm had cost Belize 
SIO million in damage and claimed at least 
200 lives. British and American naval forces, 
arriving at the colony with tons of emergency 
supplies, were afraid to unload their precious 



stores lest they be pilfered — or even attacked 
outright — by lawless, lirst-come-first-served 
inhabitants. Despite the storm's fury and the 
horror of mob rule, some Hondurans were still 
able to take Hattie philosophically, '"it was 
our turn." said one. ""We will have to lake it." 
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EDITORIAL 



K'S PLAY 
FOR TOTAL 
POWER 

THE CORPSE-MOVER, BOMB-TESTER 
AND HERETIC-HUNTER HAS MADE 
FRIGHTENING BID FOR MORE MIGHT 

ABOUT the 22nd Communist Party Congress (see pp. 30- 
^ 33). although many interpretations are possible, it is saf- 
est to make two assumptions. These are I ) that the fireworics 
were prearranged by Khrushchev and 2) that what look like 
changes in Communist policy are in fact the fashioning or 
flexing of political weapons in Khrushchev's hands against 
his foes — foes inside as well as outside the Communist camp. 

These assumptions help to explain the display of megaton 
terrorism, the demotion of Stalin's corpse, the denunciation 
of Malenkov & Co. and even the threatened excommunica- 
tion of Albania. As Konrad Kellen points out in his Khru- 
shchev: a Political Portrait, the Soviet premier is a born 
kombinator (combiner) who never does anything for less 
than two or three reasons. The 22nd Congress was a triumph 
of Khrushchev's combined operations. 

IET'S start with what he did to Stalin. It was in 1956 that 
_j Khrushchev first fully identified himself with the nascent 
de-Stalinization movement, and it got him into trouble. It 
helped trigger the Hungarian revolution and it led to the 
nearly successful attempt by the "antiparty group" (Malen- 
kov, Molotov and Kaganovich) to replace Khrushchev as 
First Secretary. But by a brilliant display of his best fighting 
style, which Kellen calls "the epitome of uncontainability," 
Khrushchev surmounted both dangers and emerged more 
firmly in control than before. 

Having thus tested the tricky machinery of anti-Stalinism, 
Khrushchev apparently decided there was more mileage in it. 
He has now made it a public as well as an inner-party issue. 

It is not necessary to assume that either Stalinism or Malen- 
kov & Co. have represented a continuing threat to Khru- 
shchev's power (although they may have). Like Stalin in the 
Kirov murder, which set off the great purges of 1934-38, 
Khrushchev may have invented the "antiparty" danger in 
order to exploit it. In the parade of last week's revelations 
linking Malenkov & Co. with Stalin's crimes, there was a 
dreary phoniness highly reminiscent of Stalin's methods. 
But there was also a sprightly new touch in Khrushchev's best 
peasant style. An old crone named Dora Lazurkina, boast- 
ing 59 years of party membership and 19 years in Stalin's 
prisons or in exile, testified the ghost of Lenin had appeared 
to her and said "it was unpleasant to lie beside Stalin." 

Suppose Malenkov instead of Khrushchev had been calling 
the tune last week. He would have found it even easier to 
link Khrushchev with Stalin's crimes. In a Red Square speech 
in 1937, after Karl Radek and other purge victims were sen- 
tenced to death or prison, Khrushchev, then an upward- 
mobile party careerist, helped popularize the sentences he 



now calls fraudulent. He publicly cursed Radek & Co. as 
"despicable lackeys of fascism" and gave fawning support to 
Comrade Stalin, "the beacon that guides all progressive man- 
kind. Stalin is our banner! Stalin is our will! Stalin is our vic- 
tory!" said Khrushchev. Even as late as 1957 Khrushchev 
said, "When it comes to the struggle against imperialism, 
we are all good Stalinists." 

But Khrushchev does not have to fawn any more. Today 
he practically is Stalin. He controls all the sources of power 
Stalin had, but works them differently. He uses less physical 
terror, and he ducks personal adulation, ostentatiously shar- 
ing his glory with the "collective leadership." His fawning 
careerists have functioned without the numbing fear of the 
midnight "gun butt on the door." Last week, by reburying 
Stalin, Khrushchev created fresh gratitude in the party ranks, 
and among the Russian people, by reminding them of fear he 
has lifted. But also, by using Stalinist methods against the an- 
tiparty group, he simultaneously warned his grateful follow- 
ers that there is room for only one boss in the Soviet Union. 

This boss must be High Priest of Communist doctrine as 
well as czar of Russia. That is why the 50-megaton bomb and 
the threatened excommunication of Albania became part of 
Khrushchev's combined operation. 

The bomb was perhaps primarily an attempt to fragment- 
ize NATO by terrorizing its weaker members. But the bomb 
also served to remind the Chinese how backward a power 
they will remain without Russian help — how vulnerable in- 
deed even a nation of half a billion people may be to multi- 
megaton weapons. At the same time his terrorism toward the 
West answered Mao Tse-tung's chief complaint against Khru- 
shchev's policies — that they are too "pacifistic." Khrushchev 
ingeniously planted this word in Molotov's mouth to sim- 
plify the doctrinal issue. 

This doctrinal issue between Moscow and Peking is serious 
enough to have confused many Communists. By denouncing 
the Albanian heretics, Khrushchev was serving notice on 
party waverers everywhere that his line must prevail over 
Communist China's. If there is to be a party split, his is the 
side with the megatons. The result of the whole combination 
was to reinforce Khrushchev's second claim to omnipotence 
in the Communist world: not just a popular czar, but a High 
Priest with the biggest battalions. 

Thus Khrushchev has boldly stirred up issues in the Com- 
munist world from which he can figure to add to his own 
power. The reburial of Stalin confronts all Communists, and 
also the Russian people, with profoundly confusing recon- 
sideration of their own past loyalties. Out of their confusion, 
so Khrushchev probably reckons, will arise a deeper need and 
gratitude for his own one-man leadership. With his adroit 
combination of bombs, denunciations, ghostly witness and 
political maneuvering, he has left them little or no alternative. 

WHERE will this power lead him? On the issue that most 
immediately concerns the West, namely peace or war 
over Berlin, he blew hot and cold at once. His warlike noises 
included a firebreathing speech by his defense minister, Mali- 
novsky, who predicted that a nuclear holocaust would mean 
the end of capitalism, but not of Russia. Yet Khrushchev 
also may be preparing another round of "peaceful coexist- 
ence" and summitry. 

Negotiations, as we should know by now, are just an alter- 
native weapon to threats in Khrushchev's perpetual political 
warfare against the non-Communist world. The West cannot 
afford to be either terrorized or blandished. Khrushchev 
sounds more formidable than ever, but he can still be beaten. 
Our best hope (see pp. 38, 39) lies in getting on with a "for- 
ward strategy" of our own. 
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SILVER BEIGE* EXTRA-LITE PLATINUM MOONBEAM BLONDE* IVORY CHIFFON* 



NOW BE ANY OF THESE DELICATE BLONDES I 



Close your eyes for a moment and pretend your hair is as pale and 
romantic as Ivory Chiffon ... or Champagne Beige ... or any heav- 
enly blonde shade you've ever dreamed of. It's a beautiful day- 
dream. Make it come true... with Clairol Creme Toner, the only 
color cosmetic that creates this range of 22 pale, delicate blondes! 



First your hair needs Ultra-Blue* Lady Clairol' Lighlener. Then 
select the shade of blonde you want to be. Clairol Creme Toner 
does the rest. (It works gently... and it leaves your hair feeling 
like silk.) Your hairdresser loves Clairol Creme Toner. ..and you'll 
love living your life as a blonde. CLAIROL* CREME TONER.* 

*Tu<]cnurk> © 1961 CWrvl lac. StamfoiU, Cudii. Abo *v«il«blc in CaMa4. 
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BUILT-IN WILLPOWER FOR HEAVY SLEEPERS 



If you've ever overslept in the morning, you'll want this new clock- 
radio from General Electric. The Snooz-Alarm® clock control sup- 
plies the gel-up willpower. For example: The alarm buzzes, you snap 
it off and promptly go back to sleep. Is the battle lost? Not at all. 
Snooz-Alarm wakes you again in 7 minutes. And if you doze again, 
Snooz-Alarm wakes you again . . . gently, but persistently. 

When you do wake up and get your eyes in focus, you'll appreci- 
ate the looks of this handsome new radio. Its new cloth grille and 



the snappy push-button controls give it a clean, modern look. 

See it (Model C-445) at your nearest General Electric dealer's. He 
also has portables, table models and other clock-radios — both AM 
and FM — all from the #1 manufacturer of radios in America. 

Thgrets k Ovr Motf /m^orMttf ^o^fef 

GENERAL^ELECTRIC 




, MSON BEAN, NOttD COMEDrtN, PLATS THE BORED «N0 HAPPY HUSMm 



Enjoy the luxury of Heublein Cocktails l""'"0^ i j J at home. Discover 
how much better they taste than plaii^fwhiskey. (Drink for drink, they cost 
less, too) Expertly mixed with choicest liquors. Just pour on-the-rocks and 
serve. Even plain liquor isn't any quicker. HEUBLEIN COCKTAILS 



(cironounced Hugh-BIinc) 



TEN DELICIOUS CHOICES- AIL FULL SIRLHGIH m COMPLETEiy DEADV TO SEIIVE. ALL YOU KEED IS THE ICE. EXTIA \ — -j WHISKEV SOURS. GIN SOURS. VOOKA SOURS, il.i PROOF. OLO FASHIONEDS. 62 PROOF. SIDE CARS, ii.b PROOF. 
HI MAITINI8. III.5 PROOF. MANHAnAIIS. 55 PROOF. DAIOUIRIS. 52.5 PROOF. VODKA MARTINIS, SO PROOF. STINGERS. 50 PROOF. HEVBLEIN. INC., HARTFORD, CONN. (SIOSI. AUO ENJOY DELICIOUS HEOIIEIN COMIMt. 




SWEET MUSIC*. . . dreamy new Maidenform bra . . . spoke-stitched cups for gently rounded curves — newest y^-est 
way to look. Laminated undercups for never-let-you-down uplift! 2.50. Also Sweet Music Full Length. From 3.95. 



■OWLINO BALL coiFFune Bv L*u"FNci or ultima 



• RSS. u. I. P*T. OFF. CIWI BV MAIDBNPOHM. INC.— MAKSfIS OP •HAS, OINDLKS AND awiMsum 



rea(iir(\s ihc new rull-sizo 300 
-a higli pcifonnaiia* sports s(M i(\s in a popular price raiiac^! 



The new Chrysler 300's pedigree runs seven champions deep! From tlie first of the 300's 
(built in '55) to last year's proud G! Chrysler's new full-size sports series is built for 
men who take their excitement straight! Three fircd-up models! With prices that start 
only a few hundred dollars more than New|)iirt. the full-size price surprise. 

Remarkable automobiles! Vi ith such a wide selection of options you can almost design 
your own 300! Like deep leather contour scats? Power steering? A V-8 engine 
with the kick of 380 horses? You can choose any of these with your 300! Standard 
equipment inclu<lc5 tnraion-bar suspension, still rated best for smooth ride and handling 
by the experts . . . all-welded, rallle-repellent Unihcxly . . . batlery-suviiig alternator 
and the biggest l)rakes in its class. Treat yourself to all the free thrills of a 300 sports 
ride. At your Clirysler dealer's today! 

NEWPORT ■ 300 ■ NEW YORKER . . . AGAIN NO JR. EDITIONS TO COMPROMISE YOUR INVESTMENT I 




PLUS... A NEW FULL- $ 
SIZE NEWPORT... still 



2,964: 



•CHRYSLER SUGGESTED RETAIL PRICE FOR 4 D00R SEDAN, 
^^EXCLUSIVE OF DESTINATION CHARGES, WHITEWALL TIRES EXTRA.^^ 
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DORIS DAY Pil'o- T,IMf 



19. Also: Moonlight 
in Vermont, I'M Be 
Around, etc. 



4. Also: Tony Ben- 
nett - Smile; Vlca 
Oamone Cigi; etc.: 




TCHWKOVSRY 
PAlHtTIQUE SYMPHONY 
PbHidelpMaOrdi 




RISON I 

■.□HEw:> 

FAIR LADV 



OtiomAu* 

CAST 



60. The Nearness of 
You. Cocktails for 
Two, Mona Lisa, etc. 



26- "Best new com- 
edian of the decade" 
Playboy Magazine 



47. The symphony is 
"exquisitely played" 
High Fidelity 



8. The best-selllBga 
Original Cast record- ■ 
ins of all time 



72. Softly and Tend 
erIy.The Old Rugged 
Cross, plus to more 




The Fabulous 
50lh State 

^*,M N»t"A 
■•Ml t»»» 




39. "A persuasive, 
sensuous perform- 
ance" Listen 



30. Willow Weep For 
Me. Solitude, Where 
or When, 6 more 



75. Blue Hawaii, King 57. My Little Grass « 
Kamehameha, Across Shack, Song of the s 
the Sea, 9 more Islands, 12ln all 



OIIGINIL. 
IMtOOtf 





76. Also: Riders in 
the Sky, Calcutta. 
North to Alaska, etc. 



7. "A hit of gargan- 
tuan proportions!" 
N Y. Daily Mirror 





64- "A performance 
of manly eloquence" 
New York Times 



61. The Beer Barrel 
Polka. Hoop Dce-Doo. 
Tick Tocti Polka, etc. 



B1. "Jolly pieces... 
bounce and fartlli- 
ance"- High Fidelity 



IM F»B1I10IIS CfKtUBV 



49. Beautiful Ohio, 
Tales ol the Vienna 
Woods. Diane. Smore 



52. "The greatest 59. "Comic fenlos... . 
singins actress of continually hjlarj- ■ 
our time" Hith Fid. ous"-HiFI Review 



SOUND OFF! 

MARCHES BY 

SOUSA 
FENNELL 

Esitmsn Wind 
Ensemble 



4UDS*12 HIT!! 

J % ■? :: 



SUCAHTIME • HIGH mV. \ 
PEKSONAllTV • UmlttVK 



62. "The recording 54. Also: Catch a i 
is nothing less than Falling Star, Come \ 
perfect '-HiFI Rev. On-A My House, etc. 



Gol^jMibia Rec&id (yuh now o^s a new sefecftsK 

Christmas 
Albums and 

"Vfear-Roimd 
Favorites 

to give as gifts or add to your own collection 



YES, here's the perfect gift for everyone on your Christmas 
list . . . outstanding records to be enjoyed the year 'round! 
And what a wonderful selection to choose from ... 90 best-sell- 
ing albums by America's favorite recording stars from Columbia 
and many other great labels. Each one an ideal gift . . . every 
one an exciting addition to your own record library! 

All of the superb records shown on these two pages are now 
available in regular high-fidelity and stereo (except No. 5 - 
Listening in Depth - stereo only). As a new member of the Club, 
you may select ANY 5 of these records in your choice of regu- 
lar high-fidelity OR stereo - (up to $30.90 retail value) - ALL 
5 in time for Christmas giving for only $1.97. 

Make this the merriest Christmas ever . . . full of joyous 
holiday sounds and endless listening pleasure. Here's the world's 
greatest music - thrilling music that will satisfy every musical 
taste. You're sure to find five records that will brighten your 
holiday seasons for years to come ... or be warmly received as 
welcome gifts by everyone this Christmas! 

TO RECEIVE YOUR 5 RECORDS IN TIME FOR CHRISTMAS FOR ONLY 
$1.97 simply fill in and mail the postage-paid card today! 
Be sure to indicate whether you want your 5 records (and all 
future selections) in regular high-fidelity or stereo. Also indi- 
cate which Club Division best suits your musical taste: Classi- 
cal; Listening and Dancing; Broadway, Movies, Television and 
Musical Comedies: Jazz. 

HOW THE CLUB OPERATES: Each month the Club's staff of music 
experts selects outstanding records Irom every field of music. 
These selections are described in the Club's entertaining and 
informative music Magazine, which you receive free each month. 

You may accept the monthly selection for your Division . . . 
or take any of the wide variety of other records offered in the 



IMPORTANT NOTE: 
Stereo records must be played 
only on a stereo rocord player. If 
you do not now own one, by all 
means continue to acquire regular 
high-fidelity records. They will play 
with true-to-tife fidelity on your 
present phonograph and will sound 
even more brilliant on a stereo 
phonograph tf you purchase one 
in the future. 



More than 1,250,000 families now enjoy the music program of 

COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB, Terre Haute, ind. 



(ml km ojie 9 mm^ w(9Kde/i^ 
aHhims to ckm^ J^&^ 



ROGER A 
WIUI«MS /I'll 
CHRISIIUS 



MERflT CHRISTMAS 
KWHNY MATHIS 




194. Hark, Ihi Her- 
ald Ancels Sine, The 
Three Klnis, If mere 



1S9. Alse: We Three 
Kfn(s, The Coventry 
Carol, etc. 



196. The Christmas 
Son{,The First Noel, 
plus 10 more 



197. 0 Little Town 
of Bethlehem, 0 Holy 
Night. 14 In all 




CamSTMJIS WITH CONNIFF 
m »>y COKIIIFF SIHCERS 



HIIHIS ' NILCEI! ' CigSEI 
limOEF CNOIRFEIICIFIUTIi 
IRE HI EO S ' EO KEMET 



9i 



JOY 
TO 
THE 
WORLD! 

«n4rt 
KosttlaiKti. V 
hti Oieres aorf 
Orchestra mth 
EMI wnwiseii 




198. White Christ- 
mas, Jingle Bells, 
Sleigh Ride, 9 more 



1S9. 14 old and new 
songs filled with 
yuletide cheer 



160. 0 Come, All Ye 161. It Canve Upon a 
Faithful: Away in a Midnight Clear, Joy 
Manier; 18 In all to tht World, 12 more 




Magazine, from all Divisions ... or take no record in any 
particular month. 

Your only membership obligation is to purchase five selec- 
tions from the more than 200 to be offered during the coming 
12 months. Thereafter, you have no obligation to buy any addi- 
tional records . . . and you may discontinue your membership at 
any time. 

FREE BONUS RECORDS GIVEN REGULARLY. If you wish to con- 
tinue as a member after purchasing five records, you will re- 
ceive — FREE — a Bonus record of your choice for every two 
additional selections you buy a 50% dividend! 

The records you want are mailed and billed to you at the 
regular list price of $3.98 (Classical $4.98; occasional Original 
Cast recordings somewhat higher), plus a small mailing and 
handling charge. Stereo records are $1.00 more. 
SEND NO MONEY - just fill in and mail the postage-paid card 
and you will receive your 5 records - in regular high-fidelity 
or stereo in time for wonderful Christmas gifts or to add to 
your own collection - for only $1.97. 



Raeord Ctub, inc., 1901 
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LETTERS 



TO THE EDITORS 



ARTICLE OF THE WEEK 

Sirs: 

Bravo! Your article on Commu- 
nism by J. K. Jcssup (Oct. 20) is most 
excellent, clear, concise, coherent and 
comprehensive. 

Paul J. Vavorsky 

Bedford. Ohio 
Sirs: 

Congratulations to Mr. Jessup \^ho 
lakes the sordid history of Commu- 
nism and in a good, brief and pointed 
journalistic style shows its basic phi- 
losophy to be: "The end must justify 
the means." 

Your articles could go a long way 
toward the prevention of Mr. K. pre- 
siding over our burial. 

John C. Carney 

Syracuse, N.Y. 
Sirs: 

Please settle an argument. My wife 
insists the text of the Communism ar- 
ticle was written by Senator Gold- 
water; I say it was General WaUcer. 
Which of us is right? 

Maurice H. Schy 

Chicago. III. 
Sirs: 

Your article is great but Mr. Jcs- 
sup is writing over the heads of the 
average American. His wording and 
phraseology arc too academic. 

Paul Q. Callisti^r 
Salt Lake City. Utah 

Sin;: 

Had this scries been written while 
I was an undergraduate. I would have 
saved many hours of study. It is clear 
enough to be easily understood, yet 
not intellectually insulting. 

Sandra R. Jacobs 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sirs; 

In your article you refer to Vladi- 
mir Jlyich Ulyanov and slate that 
he was "belter known by his under- 
ground name of Nikolai Lenin." The 
fact is. when he used the pen name 
Lenin, he also used the initial N.. a 
Russian abbreviation for "nobody," 
to lip readers off to the facl thai ihe 
whole name was a pseudonym. 

William Fox 

Flushing. N.Y. 

► There is a widely believed legend 
about the N. that an American 
newspaperman, iiling a story in 
the early days of the revolution, 
was bolhered by the initial and ex- 
panded it lo Nikolai for the bene- 
fit of his editor and readers. Many 
reference books give the name of 
Nikolai to Lenin. But it in fact is 
N. for nothing. — ED. 

Sirs: 

The impression given by your pho- 
tograph of Bolshevik atrocities is re- 
grettable because it di.stracts atten- 
tion from the principal point which 
your article made: that the most de- 



structive aspect of Communism is its 
attack upon men's minds. 

Richard H. Ullman 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Sirs: 

Your statement of Marx's |x>sition, 
"only with an armed uprising . . . 
could workers overthrow the capilal- 
isl oppressors." is not accurate. In 
1872. speaking in Amsterdam, Marx 
said. ". . . we do not deny that there 
are countries like America. England, 
and if I knew your institutions better 
I would perhaps add Holland, where 
the workers can attain their objective 
by peaceful means." 

Lenin insisted upon the necessity 
of violent revolution but Marx did 
not think that was the only way. 

Bobby Jot Sims 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

► In the Communisl Manifesto of 
1848, Marx said. "The Commu- 
nists . . . openly declare ihai their 
purpose can be achieved only by 
the forcible overthrow of the w hole 
existing social order." Marx later 
modified and complicated many 
of his early statements. He also 
said. "I am not a Marxist."- ED. 



MISCELLANY 

Sirs: 

The picture of Hughey, the St. Ber- 
nard, and his small friend (Oct. 20) 
was an animal masterpiece. However. 
Hughey 's little ward was a 13-Iined 
ground squirrel, not a chipmunk. 

Mrs. Paul Blanchard 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. 




13-LINED GROUND SQUIRREL 




CHIPMUNK 

Sirs: 

Who supplied the information on 
the suutrrel? The St. Bernard? 

Lawrfncf H. DAvrs. D.V.M. 
Oconomo\^oc. Wis. 



ADVENTURE 

Sirs: 

The most brealh-lakingly beauti- 
ful picture I have ever seen in Ltn 
was "Leap onto the Alps" (Ocl. 20). 
You have outdone yourselves. 

Paddy Clam house 
New York, N.Y. 

AN EPIC FOR EPICURES 

Sirs: 

I was. with countless others, fas- 
cinated with your special report on 
French cuisine (Oct. 20). but please 
correct your goofup wherein you *iiiid 
"most of Montagne's directions 
called for grams ( .^5 , 1 00 of an ounce ) 
and deciliters. . . ." For your infor- 
mation, a gram is about 35/1000 of 
an ounce, no/ 35 /lOO. 

Reason for this request is that I 
am in the midst of an epic struggle 
lo acquaint some seventh grade pu- 
pils in my science class with the 
metric system. Many are Lii^H 
readers, and, if Ihe mistake is not 
ctirrccted. will doubt my data and ;or 
my sanity. 

Gabriel P. Frfldman 
New York. N.Y. 

NEWSFRONTS 

Sirs: 

As an experienced stamp collector. 
I read with interest your story, "The 
Great Mongolian Stamp Hoax" (Oct. 
20). In addition to their propagan- 
da value, the s;Uelltle and Russian 
stamps are also an important source 
of hard currency. 

Anion J. Mikoiskv 
Charleston, III. 

EDITORIALS 

Sirs: 

Your editorial, "Sam Ray burn's 
Frontier." was both a superb tribute 
and n^ost timely and newsworthy ed- 
itorial. 

On the same page another edito- 
rial. "Britain's New Horizon." was 
equally well written, newsworthy and 
timely. 

Congratulations on your double 
excellence editorially. 

Olan E. Cozzkns 
Fort Worth. Texas 

STORY OF THE WEEK 

Sirs: 

Daumicr couldn't have done it bet- 
ter! His pen and brush denunciations 
of injustices and excesses of his day 
were matched b> your portrayal of 
the grotesque killing-for-fun of dove 
hunters in Ihe Ocl. 20 issue. High 
marks for excellent work lo Photog- 
rapher Ralph Crane and Corrcspond- 
enl Da\id Ne\ in. 

And hail to thee, defender of blithe 
spirits! 

Ann Cottrfll Frfe 
Washington. 13. C. 



Sirs: 

What an injustice you have done 
a leading citizen in our most humble 
town! I'm referring lo H.B. Harkin.s. 
prominent oil man. You will find the. 
name "Hank Harkins of Alice, Tex- 
as" in the caption of a picture which 
is supposed to be Harkins. However, 
it isn't a picture of Harkins. It is his 
hunting companion. T.R. Dean of 
Houston who is an executive of Gulf 
Oil Corp. 

But Hank isn't too perturbed — his 
picture has appeared in Litv bef(,Me. 
That happened many years ago ( 1^41 ) 
when he was a lineman on ihe Uni- 
versity of Texas football team and 
LiFL ran a cover and a story on the 
team. 

RoBBiL Robinson 

Alice. Texas 

The picture (hclou ) of the happy 
hunters enjoying their birds will 
straighten out the identities and 
Life's error. ED. 




DEAN (LEFT) AND HARKINS 



Sirs: 

In Ralph Crane's delightful story 
of the hunting season 1 see two mir- 
acles: 

1. That any game was killed. 

2. That any people survived. 

Ft>r this siorv he deserves iwo med- 
als: 

1. One for nreal pholoi-raphy. 

2. And a great big one fi>r bravery. 

Jot Clark 

Detroit. Mich. 
Sirs: 

"BLAM! — The Hunting Season 
Opens" should be retitled "Carnage 
on the Counlryside. " 

This and your article of the week, 
"Communism." made this issue a 
gruesome profile of some human na- 
tures. 

Miriam Bays 

Glendora. Calif. 
Sirs: 

Your picture of laying siege to the 
wily pronghorn near Lander. Wyo. 
drives me wild. All my life I have 
lonied lo pick up rtx:ks and look for 
the jade lhat lies for miles around 
Landtr and your picture shows the 
hunter concenirating hard on the silly 
pronv'horn with rocks lying every- 
where. Lander is the jade capital of 
the nation. 

Betty Gury 
Huntington Park, Calif. 



LIFE 



540 N. Mrchig«n Av«. 
Chicago II. Illlnoll 

Please send 
ONE YEAR 
OF LIFE 
for *5.95 



(Thi> rale Uuvailable to you in the coniineniul U.S.. Aluka. Hauan. 
Pucrio Rico, Virgin Islands and Canada — one year ai LlFE's single 
copy price would cosE you S10.40) 



TO SPEED DELIVERY OF LIFE— and all your mail— please be sure to 
include >our Zone Number in your addres». The mail you send will 
get there faster, too. ifihe address carries a Zone Number. L-3444 



Pt*a*m address •til corraspondenc* concerning 
LIFE'S •dlleriai and Advsrtismg cenianis to: 
LIFb. lime &. l.ilc lluililinf. Rockelcllcr 
Center. New. VorL 20. \.\. 
Subscrfptien Service: Charles A, Adams. Oen. 
Mgr. Mail lUh'rfriptKin orders, correspond- 
ence and instructions lor change ui address to: 
LII L SUUsCRII»riON SLRV ICE 
340 N, Michi(!an Avenue. Cliicaito 1 1 . Illinois 
Change of Address: Send old address (cKUCIIy 
as imprinicu on niaiiiiiv lanei ot vcurcopy of 
Lll- E I and neu uddre-'>s (wrUi /one nuiiit>er if 
anyt— allow three weeks (or chani;c-ovcr. 
Time hic. also pub!ishc^ Tisii. Imuuxi. 

Si'OkTS iLLLSTRAtrD. AKrilllK tl HM I^ORLM 



;ind Huu^i ^ HuMt.. Chairman oi'ihe Board. 
Andrew Hetskell: Chairman. Fxecuiive Com- 
mittee, Key L. Laricn: Chairman. I inant.'e 
Commil'cc. Charles L. SliDman: Prcstdcnt. 
Jamvs A. Linen: Lxecuitvc Vice I'rcsiilcni and 
Treasurer. D. W. Urumnauith: Senior Vice 
President. Howard Black: Vtcc President and 
Secretars. Uernard Barnes: Vice President": 
tdt;ar R. Baker. Clay Buckhoui. Arnold W. 
Carlson. Allen Grover. C. D. Jackson. Arthur 
R. Murph> Jr.. Ralph D. Painc Jr., P. I. 
Prentice. WcMon C. Pullen Jr.; Compirollcr 
and Assistant Sccreiars. John I-. Harsev: 
Assrstani Treasurer. W. Ci. Davis Jr.; As- 
sistant Comntroitcr and Aisislanl Secretary. 
Charle> L. Glcason Ir. 



Cop,; 




r: PlcH-U rlinia riinimUalnii, Ijikdnml. riurlflii, IIMtl 



Just open the carton and pour for the Vitamin C 
and energy you need after work or play. 



All squeezed— chilled— ready to pour from the 
handy carton. At hn-aklust. aiul an\ time 
ic liii il or tliiistv , orange juice is tlie <|iiiek- 
cst, most retresliiiin pickup. Vet it docs so mucli 
more— it actually restores the \ itamiii C and 
energ)' busy people use up so quickly! 

Get the real thing. f:iHck tin- lahd. If it savs 
"oraiii;e drink or "orangi' juice drink, ' it s nut 



prtrc orange juice. Onlv pure orange juice pro- 
\ ides natural \ ilamin C balanced with so many 
other healtli benefits . . . giv es von these benefits 
as no orange-fia\ ored "drink," svnthetic or 
powder can. Knjoy an orange juice "lireak" with 
chilled orange juice bom Florida. Get it in the 
handv carton at vour food store . . . or have it 
deli\ ercd by voiu" dair\'. 




CHILLED ORANGE JUICE FROM FLORIDA 



liyrighted material 



PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION • CbNbHAI. MOTORS COWPORATION 



Gir0^ If f thfit urgo to ffo Wyip 'TriMektnM] ! 

Luxury travels with you in a Bonneville! It's longer for '62, ivith commanding neiv style [hut 
the turning rculius is three feet shorter for deft handling!). It brings you the instant action of a 4-barrcl 
Trophy V-8. It surrounds you with beauty and interior fineness that belong in a Bonneville. Lavish touches 
like the wood inlay that extends the length of the instrument panel. Upholstery materials of hand-rubbed 
leather, Jeweltone Morrokide, fine cloth weaves. All this — plus Ponliac s road- 
steadying Wide-Track stance. Your Pontiac dealer's the man to see alxnit Bonnevilles. 



* c.mi.i \ I • ST in ciiiKF • nowKi II. i.E • ck t\n i'i<i\ 




Copyrighted material 



OUTSTANDING BOOKS RECOMMENDED BY THE 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 



JUST FOR SELF-APPRAISAL: CHECK THOSE YOU INTENDED TO READ BUT FAILED TO . . .THROUGH OVERSIGHT OR OVERBUSYNE5S 



□ 431. THE RISE 
AND FALL OF 
THE THIRD REICH 

h) « 11 I.IAM L. 

SHint ». \ KctJii 
piuc 91U> 



□ 479. Ill 
ITH ' . 

|(. NAL.'*MAN 

(Rtt.iil pi 



□ 4S7. RING OP 
BRIGHT WA- 
TER /') I. -WIM 
M\\M.tll. Illus. 




PETER 

E U • 
CHEN'S BOOK 
OF THE ESKU 
MOS. Illu^.lKc- 



□ 455 THE AG- 
ONY AND THE 
ECSTASY /.I ihUN.. 
STON'iu (Retail price 



HEMINGWAY 

(Kit.i.| pntc >(.) 



THE JUST 

V \ AK/- 

(Klf.LlI [MkC 



A TRIAL MEMBERSHIP THAT MAKES GOOD SENSE 



THE puRPOse of this suggested trial member- 
ship is to demonstrate two things />v yoiir mi'ii 
experience: first, that yon can really keep yourself 
from missing, through oversight or overbusyness, 
books you fully intend to read; second, the ad- 
vantages of the Club's Book-Dividend system, 
through which members regularly receive valu- 
able library volumes — either w ithout charge or at 
a small fraction of their price — simply by buying 
books they would buy anyway. The offer de- 
scribed here really represents "advance" Book- 
Dividends earned by the purchase of the three 
books you engage to buy later. 



3(c The (hree books you choose from those pic- 
tured on this page will be sent immediately, and 
you will be billed one dollar for each volume 
(plus a small charge for postage and handling). 

if. If you continue after this trial membership, 

with every second Book-of-the-Month Club choice 
you buy you w ill receive, without charge, a valu- 
able Book-Dividend averaging more than S7 in 
retail value. Since the inauguration of this profit- 
sharing plan, $270,000,000 worth of books (retail 
value) has been earned and received by members 
as Book-Dividends. 



BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH ClUK, Inc. A2211 
34S Hudion Streel. N«w Yorlc 14. N. Y. 

PIpasf enroll nji a member ol (he Hoolc-ol-the-Motith Club* ftnd und 
ihe three boaks whose numbers I huve tndlcuted ir boxes beluw. blllltiK me 
(3.U0 Iplus pofttnite and handllnKI 1 aaree u> hUrchase at least three addt- 
tluniil intjhtlily Selections or Hlternales — during tbe lirst year I am a mem- 
het. The price will never be more than Ihe publisher's price, and freqiientlr 
less. I have Ihe rtaht to cancel my membership any time after buylnit three 
Club choices tin addition to tho.se Included in this introductory ulTeri 
After my third iiurt-hase. if I continue. 1 am to receive a Book-Dividend* 
with every .second Selection or alternate — 1 buy. (A small charge is added 
to cover poslaie and mallinK expen.ses. I please mote: A Double Selection 
or a set o[ boolcs oQered to members at a special combined price — Is counted 
as n sinofr bi>ttk in reckoninif Book-Dividend credit and in (uiniilnK the 
memtjershlp obtlirattun to buy three Club choices 

INDICATE (V NUMBEt IN BOXES BELOW THE THIEE BOOKS YOU WANT 



(PlaUASK PUINT rLAIN-LY) 



, . Zone State 

inall)' ■■rlr<*il ■Il_sht1|r hlKlirr. arr 



'Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and In Canada 
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LIFE 
GUIDE 

Big, busy lecture circuit's 
varied speakers; a bonspiel, 
a collegium, and meteorites 

Lectures 




WORLD AFFAIRS. With Berlin large 
in (he headlines, bcsl-sclling author 
William L. Shirer assesses in lucid 
journalistic style the Germany he 
knows so well (Santa Cru/ and Ba- 
kersfield. Calif.. Nov. 10, 11; Phoe- 
nix. Nov. 12; Ogden, Utah, Nov, 13; 
Laramie, Wyo., Nov. 14). Vincent 
5A<'c<in describes India's development 
struggles (Nov. 21, Denver; Nov. 28. 
San Francisco). General Carlos Ro- 
ntulo of the Philippines, former U.N. 
General Assembly president, surveys 
South Asian developments in talks 
in the Midwest in January. Bearded 
Roberi St. John talks knowledgcably 
about Africa (Nov. \^, Pittsburgh). 
Speaking on— and for— the United 
Nations is Mrs. Rf>ose\elf, always 
in overwhelming demand (Portland, 
Ore., San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
Denver, from Nov. 26-29 >. James J. 
Wailsworth, former U.S. ambassa- 
dor to the U.N., evaluates U.N. diffi- 
culties and prospects (slim) for dis- 
armament (Nov, 12, St. Louis). Same 
date in Kansas City, political scien- 
tist Henry Kissinger will tackle U.S. 
foreign policy. Editor Fulward Weeks^ 
a .15-year veteran of the lecture cir- 
cuit, explains the fabric of democ- 
racy and U.S. leadership (Philadel- 
phia, No\. .10). Roscoc Orummond 
gives the latest on Washington (Nov. 
13 at JefTerson City, Mo.; Nov. 16, 
17 at Burlington, Iowa and Spring- 
field, III.). Dr. Alhcrt Burke, former- 
ly of Yale, whose iconoclastic views 
over many TV stations have started 
acid arguments, launches a coast-to- 
coast tour from Texas in January. 
Three Briiishcrs will talk their way 
through long winter tours. C. North- 
cote Parkinson travels from Florida 
through the Midwest with his hilar- 
ious explanations of Parkinson's text 
on economics. Barhara If anoth- 
er witty economist, ranges both Mid- 
west and ca.st. Newest hit of all may 
prove to be Anthony Wedgwood 
Benn, who was reluctant to become 
a peer but not at all reluctant to talk 
about his plight. Me will speak 39 
limes in 32 days this winter. 

WIT AND WISDOM. Now 61. John 

Mason Brown, dean of lecturers, has 
delighted millions of listeners in a 30- 
year span ('Tm just an old wind in- 
strument"). His philosophizing on 
the arts is as fresh as the latest Broad- 
way show : he speaks 50 or more times 
a year, all over the nation, f-'unny- 
man Bennett Ccr/ enjoys student au- 
diences most, will chuckle with them 
over publishing foibles from Dec. 
4-8 at Fmpi>ria. Kan.; Lnid. Okla.; 
Wichita Falls. Corpus Christi and 
Waco. Tex. Louis Uutermeyer ana- 
lyzes ptxrtrj "s charnis Dec. 5 in New 
Hampton, N.H. and Ogden Nash 
analyzes Nash in verse in Oshkosh, 
Wis. Nov. 27. and Detroit Nov. 29. 
English-born critic Alisiuir Cooke 
takes good-humored pot shots at the 
U.S. from a dozen West Coast plat- 



forms from Nov. 10-30. And another 
Englishman, the Duke of Bedford, 
has some sly fun at the expwnse of 
his aristocracy Nov. 16-18 at Winni- 
peg, Calgary and Edmonton. 

SCIENCE. Two top-notch New York 
Times reporters explore the edges of 
the known world: William Laurence 
takes atoms apart and tells how they 
work; Walter Sullivan, who has been 
to both, gives glimpses of North and 
South poles. Martin Caidin, an old 
Cape Canaveral hand, charts astro- 
nautical courses across space. Dr. 
Ralph E. Lapp specializes in fallout 
and the con.sequences of H-bombs — 
ours or Russian ones. Willy Ley, who 
pioneered in rocket and missile en- 
gineering, talks undersiandingly of 
Saturns and Atla.ses and solid fuels. 
In Minneapolis a trio of leading sci- 
entists will cover global geophysics 
this month: Physicist Dr. Lloyd V. 
Berkner on Nov, 16, Seismologist 
Dr. Jack Oliver Nov. 28, and Nobcl 
Chemist Dr. Harold Urey on Dec. 5. 

WOMEN'S INTERESTS. Emily Kim- 
brough''s heart is as young and gay 
as ever but her talks on the need 
for teaching foreign languages in the 
youngest grades arc serious (Nov. 
17, Larchmont. N.Y.). The Rus.sian- 
born wife of a new sman, Nila Magi- 
doff, recounts her amazing life, in- 
cluding a prison term in Siberia, 
with cheery unqucnchability, to a 
Nashville audience Nov. 10, and in 
Baltimore in December. Cinette Spa- 
ttier relays petticoat chatter of the 
fashion world, and Amy Vanderbilt 
spreads hints for hostesses. Two fine 
journalists make rare but welcome 
appearances: Santha Rama Rau on 
her native India, and Marguerite 
Higgins on "The World Is My Beat." 

Books 

A MIXED SHELF. Daughter to Na- 
poleon, Constance Wright (Holt). A 
well-researched biography of Hor- 
tense dc Beauharnats. the little cor- 
poral's stepdaughter and confidante. 

James Madison ( Bobbs- Merrill ). 
The sixth volume of Irving Brandt's 
biography takes Madison from his 
presidency during the War of 1812 
to his death in 1836 — winding up an 
impressive, much-honored work. 

Santa Maria: My Crusade Jor Por- 
tugal (World). The man who pirated 
the Portuguese liner. Henrique Gal- 
vao, gives his version of his head- 
lined feat— and makes it exciting. 

The Death and Life of Great Amer- 
ican Citii's (Random). Jane Jacobs 
challenges every known concept of 
city planning, concluding that big 
city life, if handled properly, can be 
beautiful. 

5r<im'J,8ruoeLowery (Vanguard). 



Lecturers give out on 
everything — science^ space, 
world affairs 



Americans suddenly seem to be all ears. The lecture 
season is on, and 100 million citizens may find them- 
selves, at least once between now and April, sitting in 
stiff chairs hearing about anything from the Moholc 
Project to Mandalay. In spite of TV — or maybe because 
of it — audiences are as avid as ever to listen to the live 
article. A century ago it was the fashion to laugh while 
British visitors insulted us. Later Chautauqua tents 
brought uplift and enlightenment. Now universities pro- 
mote good talkers, and 22,000 women's clubs spend 
some SIO million a year on lecture fees. 

Unlike Dr. Russell H. Conwell, who gave his famous 
"Acres of Diamonds" spiel 6,000 times with never a word 
or thunderous gesture altered, today's platform pundits 
try for a factual, flexible tone, wrap a dose of learning 
inside a dollop of laughter. World affairs lectures draw 
largest interest with the lively arts second. The chief 
charm of a lecture is in the question-and-answer period 
that follows. The Middle East expert, Glubb Pasha, 
dissecting Arab politics, was stopped cold by the first 
question: **Sir John, what is the ideal size for a harem?** 



The bitter agony of growing up "mis- 
understood," which should by now 
\k a worked-out lode, is mined with 
great success in a touching first novel. 

My Life As a Small Btty (Simon & 
Schuster). Wally (Mr. Peepers) Cox 
has a less anguished view of child- 
hood, showing total, uproarious re- 
call about colds, school theatricals, 
French teachers and other bullies. 

Music 

DEBUT. The Washington Collegium 
makes its bow Nov. 10 in the capi- 
tal with some unusual selections: 
Stravinsky's rarely performed Septet, 
Hindemith's Trombone Sonata, a 
quintet by Roger Goeb and Krae- 
henbuchl's Cantica IVSfi. The Col- 
legium includes a string quartet, 
piano, two brasses, two woodwinds 
and two voices, calls on all or any 
as the composition demands. 

Records 

BIG BAD JOHN. John sure was big 
but not all bad. A coal miner, he sin- 
glehandedly saved 20 mates from a 
cave-in but died doing it. Highly remi- 
niscent of 16 Tons, the song gets a 
soulful going-over from its compos- 
er. Jimmy Dean, a country singer 
who never hit it so big. (Columbia) 

I REMEMBER TOMMY. Twenty-one 
years ago a pencil-thin crooner with 
Tommy Dorsey's band made the gills 
go ga-ga. In this first-rale tribute to 
Dorsey, an older, suaver Frank Sina- 
tra sings a dozen numbers they 
helped popularize. (Reprise) 

Sports 

CURLING. Well-broomed for the 
winter season. Chicago's eight "ice 
houses" bring out some 4.000 stone- 
sliders to play this old Scottish game. 



On Nov. 1 1 the finals of the first inter- 
national /wmp/V/(tournament) will be 
played at the Saddle and Cycle Club. 

Television 

ANTIGONE. Jean Anouilh's modem 
versionof the Greek classic isa stirring 
salvo to the human spirit. The play is 
ideally suited for TV. for Anouilh's 
treatment is highly colloquial and in- 
timate, and a skilled use of close-ups 
heightens powerful acting by Doro- 
thy Tutin and Basil Sydney. This full- 
length BBC production w ill be shown 
in New York (WNEW, Nov. 14 and 
21) and Washington (WTTG. Nov. 
20 and 25), then will be syndicated 
nationwide on 58 education channels. 

Science 

METEORITES. Hunks of stony met- 
als that have slammed into this plan- 
et from space are being shown and ex- 
plained during November at Chica- 
go's Natural History Museum. One 
745-pounder fell into an Arkansas 
field in 1 930, terrifying the farmer who 
saw it. A smaller one speared into the 
roof of a house in Hamlet. Ind. in 
1959 but spared the residents. 




When a meteorite fell 
on Hamlett Ind. 
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For the organized organization man: keeps 16 credit and 
membership cards displayed in orderly fumble-free view. 
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Sun, rain, 



and rich earth filled them 

Then the 



to bursting with goodness, 
flavor-saving magic of our "quick-cooking" 
method coaxed it all (all but the dew) 
into jars labeled Kraft Strawberry 
Preserves and Kraft Strawberry Jelly. 
Each is so fresh-fruit good, you'll 
probably want to buy both. 



20 flavors, all fresh-fruit goodi 
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Spewing smoke, 
a new volcano 
(foreground, left) erupts 
on Tristan da Cittiha, 
sliowering del>ris 
on village of Edinburgh 
(lower right). Rugged 
islanders, like man 
shown below holding child, 
were forced to /lee. 
Most had never been 
off Tristan in their lives. 



Violent End 
for a Lonely 
Island 



by LEE GRIGGS 



THE 40-square-mile island lies al- 
most exactly in the middle of the 
South Atlantic- a gusty, barren, vol- 
canic rock hundreds of miles from 
anywhere. Cows, half wild, graze its 
stony meadows, cats roam the well- 
worn paths between houses, an occa- 
sional bird drifts aimlessly overhead. 
But the houses themselves, made of 
rock and thatched with flax, are emp- 
ty. In the cannery near the village 
the machines are silent, the windows 
vacant. Over everything hovers a pall 
of smoke; from the ground comes a 
rumbling and trembling. Once in a 
while a rock comes thumping down 
the hillside. 

Tristan da Cunha, one of the lone- 
liest islands in the world, lies deso- 
late, abandoned to its cats and its 
livestock and threatened with de- 
struction. After uneventful centuries, 
the island has achieved a dubious dis- 
tinction as the site of the earth's new- 
est volcano. Its 270 inhabitants have 
fled to a new home thousands of 
miles away. With them they lake the 
memory of one of the world's most 
picturesque civilizations. 

Until a few weeks ago the people 
of Tristan da Cunha had planned to 
live there forever. Their old volcano 
had been extinct for centuries: a plac- 
id lake filled its crater. The cannery 
was turning out its daily quota of 
rock lobster tails, the potato crop 
was good, the supply of albatross and 



penguin eggs was holding up. Spring 
had come to the Southern Hemi- 
sphere and bright flowers were grow- 
ing by the doorsteps. Several couples 
were making plans to get married. 
Fifteen babies were getting all the 
milk they needed from the scrawny 
island cows. A few people were re- 
covering from the usual mild infec- 
tion bequeathed by the last boat from 
South Africa, 1,800 miles away. 

Life on Tristan was simple and 
pleasiint. Almost none of its people 
had ever seen anyplace else, so they 
missed few of the luxuries they were 
denied — electric light, automobiles, 
telephones. They lived their primitive 
19th Century existence ignored by — 
and largely ignorant of the world 
around them. When the U.S. explod- 
ed an atomic bomb in space almost 
directly over their island in 1958 they 
didn't find out about it until two years 
later. Ships called a few times a year, 
left their small cargo of mail, sup- 
plies and head-colds, and departed 
with a load of lobster tails. The only 
regular contact with the outside was 
through a transmitter that radioed 
weather information to South Africa. 

The island had no roads, only nar- 
row paths for donkeys and bullock 
carts. In their drafty cottages, the 
islanders got along with fish-oil lamps 
for light and antique stoves for heat 
and cooking. Money was introduced 
into Tristan da Cunha permanently 




only after the lobster company start- 
ed operations in 1949. Until then the 
islanders bartered among themselves. 
Their irregular newspaper, the Tristan 
Times, sold for two potatoes. 

Soldiers, sailors, 
shipwrecked settlers 

THERE were only seven family 
names on Tristan da Cunha, the 
most recent dating back 70 years. 
First there were the Glasses, descend- 
ed from Corp. William Glass, who 
arrived on the island as part of a 
British garrison stationed there in the 
early 1800s to guard the southern ap- 
proaches to Napoleon's island of ex- 
ile, St. Helena. When the garrison left 
in 1817, Glass and his wife and chil- 
dren stayed. Soon they were joined 
by a sailor from St. Helena named 
Thomas Swain. In 1835 a Dutchman 
named Peter Green was shipwrecked 
and stayed on. Sometime afterward 
came an American sailor named Rog- 
ers and then a whaler captain named 
Hagan, put ashore by a mutinous 
crew. By this time soine dark-skinned 
women had arrived from St. Helena 
and several of them married Tristan 
bachelors. Finally, the island had two 
families named Lavarello and Repet- 
to, descendants of a couple of Itali- 
an sailors shipwrecked around 1890. 
The Tristanians were God-fearing 



people. They were also curiously tol- 
erant. Although there were only seven 
families only one family, really, since 
all were related through intermarriage 
— there were two religions: most of 
the Tristanians were Anglicans, and 
went every Sunday to tiny, weather- 
beaten St. Mary's Church. At St. 
Mary's were displayed two of the is- 
land's proudest possessions —a faded 
autographed portrait of Queen Vic- 
toria and a new organ, the gift of 
their present sovereign, Elizabeth II. 
But 26 other islanders, led by the 
Rogerses. were Catholics; their chil- 
dren received instruction in catechism 
from Mrs. Agnes Rogers, 73. 

There was no crime on Tristan da 
Cunha. Since its founding the island 
had never had a police force or a jail. 
Everybody lived in one tiny seitside 
village, named Edinburgh after the 
Duke of Edinburgh who visited in 
1867. Other places on the island bore 
more picturesque names, generally 
commemorating some long-forgoltcn 
event: Ridge Where the Goat Jump 
Off, for example, and Down Where 
the Minister Land His Things, and 
the Hill with a Hole in It. 

Wherever the Tristanians went they 
were never out of sight of the island's 
only landmark, a towering 7,640-foot 
volcano named simply The Peak. But 
Tristanians felt absolutely safe. Never 
since the island was discovered by 
Portuguese Admiral Tristao da Cunha 
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in 1S06 had there been a volcanic 
disturbance worth bothering about — 
until last month. 

The first warning of trouble came 
last Aug. 6. That day the ground be- 
gan to shake, almost imperceptibly at 
first, then sufficiently to rattle Queen 
Victoria's picture on the church wall. 
Tristanians were not worried. There 
had been minor tremors before. But 
in the following weeks, as the rumbles 
grew in frequency — during one five- 
day period there were 89 — the island- 
ers started looking up apprehensively 
at The Peak. Still, the mountain was 
calm. There was no smoke, and the 
water temperature in the crater lake 
remained constant. 

But on the night of Sunday. Oct. 8, 
Tristanians returning from evensong 
at St. Mary's found that some of their 
houses had shifted position. Doors 
and windows would not close. There 
were cracks in floors and in the gar- 
dens outside. Residents of the dam- 
aged eastern section of the village 
moved in with friends in the western 
portion for safety. All night, chunks 
of rock fell with thundering crashes 
from the sheer clifTs near the village. 
By the next afternoon the people of 
Tristan da Cunha knew that some- 
thing was truly, frighteningly wrong. 

The big bubble 
that spelled disaster 

NEXT afternoon the Islanders met 
with Peter Wheeler, 32-year-old 
British administrator. 

"While we were discussing plans for 
an emergency," recalls the island's 
minister, the Rev. C. J. Jewell, "the 
emergency arrived. A big bubble of 
earth swelled up about 50 feet across 
and 10 feet high. Wheeler could just 
reach the lop by Jumping with his 
arm stretched up." 

The islanders hurriedly evacuated 
their houses and moved out of the 
village to the potato patches about 
three miles west. There they bedded 
down for the night. They had only a 
few tents, which were reserved for the 
old and the infirm. Women slept in 
makeshift shelters. The men walked 
around all nighl to «;ird ofT the bit- 
ing cold. 

Early Tuesday morning ihc lop of 
the "bubble" blew olT ;iiu1 belched 
flame and molten rock, marking the 
birth of Tristan da Cunha s new vol- 
cano, it was obvious ihai ihe island 
was no longer safe to live on. 

The men returned lo Edinburgh 
and grabbed whatever ihey could car- 
ry from their homes. The lobster com- 
pany's fishing trawlers, /'n.suiniii and 
Frances Rcpeiio. came close enough 
in the pounding surf so that Ihc pop- 
ulace could be ferried out in long- 
boats. Shocked and saddened, the 
people of Tristan abandoned ihc only 
home most of them had ever know n. 

The trawlers managed lo carry the 
inhabitants to nearby Nightingale Is- 
land. This is a misnamed, uninhab- 
ited rock which shelicrs no night- 
ingales but Is the home of thousands 
of albatross and Utile rockhopper 
penguins which have alw.iys been 
used as a source of eggs and ferti- 
lizer for Tristan. Tristan da Cunha's 
radio flashed an urgent S.O.S, and 





Sad hut tuulaiiiUi'tl, islanders face uncertain luttwe. "iVe are 

one big united family," said one. "All we ask is to be kept together.'' 





quickly raised the Dutch vessel Tjisa- 
dtiite 1(X) miles away. Tjisadane made 
for Nightingale at full speed. 

' ' Tjisadane arrived," wrote the Rev. 
Mr. Jewell in his diary, "and by mid- 
afternoon everyone was on board. 
We set sail and as we passed Edin- 
burgh we saw there were now three 
cones, all emitting smoke and great 
rocks that rolled down the sides. As 
people gazed at what had been their 
home . . . there were many tears, es- 
pecially among the older folk." 

Soon after Tjisadane departed, the 
British frigate H.M.S. Leopard ar- 
rived from Cape Town. The Leop- 
ard's, crew went ashore and braved 
menacing streams of lava to make a 
systematic search of all houses and 
save whatever they could from the 
stricken island. The sailors locked 
each cottage, leaving behind only ar- 
ticles too bulky to move. They also 



left pictures of Queen Elizabeth and 
the Duke of Edinburgh as symbols 
of the continuing royal presence. But 
they took away the church's prized 
organ and portrait of Victoria. 

Cattle and sheep were left on the 
island to fend for themselves. All of 
the Island's 27 dogs were shot except 
two puppies which were kept by the 
Leopard's crew as pets. There was no 
room for dogs on the ship and with- 
out masters to feed them they would 
have starved to death. 

Cats were a different matter. Tris- 
tan da Cunha swarms with rats, un- 
welcome reminders of an 1882 ship- 
wreck. Tristanians used to hold an 
annual ratting day in June when the 
whole Island population look a holi- 
day from other jobs. Men went into 
the potato patches with long sticks to 
drive the rats out of their holes and 
beat them to death. The women pre- 



pared picnic lunches in a festive at- 
mosphere. Prizes were awarded for 
the longest rat's tail and the largest 
number of rats killed. The record, set 
last ratting day, was 386. But there 
are still thousands of rats left and 
these should keep the island's cats 
busy and well fed indefinitely. In ad- 
dition all meat In storage in the Island 
was scattered on the streets of Edin- 
burgh to sustain the cats. 

Before leaving. Leopard'% crew ran 
up the Union Jack on the island's two 
flagpoles as last symbols of British 
occupation. Then she steamed away. 
Her last message before leaving: "Un- 
less ever-growing volcano subsides 
within next few days settlement of 
Edinburgh will be engulfed. If vol- 
cano explodes Tristan da Cunha may 
disappear forever." 

Britain plans to resettle Tristan da 
Cunha's population almost 7.000 
miles to the north, in the barren Shet- 
land Islands off the Scottish coast, 
w here the climate and land conditions 
are comparable to those on Tristan. 
But when the refugees arrived in Cape 
Town, South Africa, they made it 
clear they would all like to go back to 
their own island if It ever becomes 
possible. Willie Repetto, 59, who was 
confirmed as chief of Tristan da Cun- 
ha a few years ago in the first election 
of its kind ever held on the island, 
summed it up In the archaic dialect 
peculiar to the place. 

"We lived good," he said. "Weath- 
er was good and wet with plenty gales 
that lashed us fair. Sometimes you 
could hardly go out in the gales, so 
strong they were. But our houses were 
good and solid and we just got a new 
lavatory system — pull chain, like, and 
water comes out and takes everything 
away. We just got that and now we 
have to go and leave It. 

■"Twas a sad day when we left. 
Most of us cried good. Our potatoes 
were ready for harvest and we had 
promise of a good season. 1 think all 
of us would go back to Tristan to- 
morrow if we could." 



In shadow of new volcano 
on island cottage, laboriously built 
of volcanic rack hewn with a,Kes, 
awaits eventual destruction. 
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What is the Bell System? 



TiiE Bell System is cables and radio relay 
and laboratories and manufacturing plants 
and local operating companies and millions 
of telephones in every part of the country. 

The Bell System is people . . . hundreds 
of thousands of employees and more than 
two million men and women who have 
invested their savings in the business. 

It is more than that. 

The Bell System is an idea. 

It is an idea that starts xvith the jwlicy 
of providing you with the best possible 
communications services at the lowest pos-' 



sible price. But desire is not enough. 
Bright dreams and high hopes need to be 
brought to earth and made to v\'ork. 

You could have all the equipment 
and still not have the service you know 
today. 

You could have all the separate parts of 
the Bell System and not have the benefits 
of all those parts fitted together in a nation- 
wide whole. 

It's the time-proved combination of re- 
search, manufacturing and operations in 
one organization— with close teamwork 



between all three— that results in good 
service, low cost, and constant improve- 
ments in the scope and usefulness of your 
telephone. 

No matter whether it is one of the many 
tasks of everyday oix'ration— or the s|x?cial 
skills needed to indent the Transistor or 
develop communication by satellites— the 
Bell System has the will and the way to 
get it done. 

And a spirit of courtesy and service that 
has come to be a most important part of 
the Bell System idea. 



BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 



American Telephone & Telegraph Company ■ Bell Telephone Laboratories ■ Western Electric Company • New England Telephone & Telegraph Company • Southern New England Telephone Com- 
pany - New York Telephone Company ■ New Jersey Bell Telephone Company - The Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania ■ Diamond State Telephone Company • The Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Companies • Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Company ■ The Ohio Bell Telephone Company - Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone Company • Michigan Bell Telephone 
Company • Indiana Bell Telephone Company • Wisconsin Telephone Company • Illinois Bell Telephone Company • Northwestern Bell Telephone Company • Southwestern Bell Telephone Com- 
pany • The Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Company • The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Company • Bell Telephone Company of Nevada • Pacific Northwest Bell Telephone Company 
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For over 30 years, millions of homeowners have turned to this authoritative publication for advice on Ittunu 



Startling advice to everyone whose lawn still 
shows the scars of summer crabgrass 



THE lead story in the current (pre-winter) issue 
of Lawn Carb is calculated to startle anyone 
who thinks there's nothing to be done about a 
poor lawn once cold weather arrives. 

"Most crabgrass victims," it calmly starts out 
"who haven't gotten around to repairing the dam- 
age this fall are now planning to wait till spring 
to do something about it." 

Then comes the bombshell. "Far better," it con- 
tinues "if they were to put down Scotts seed and 
Turf Builder* right now in the early winter — even 
though the' ground may be frozen and the seed 
will not sprout until next spring!" 

Waiting to seed ia risky 

Lawn Care goes on to explain: "One of the com- 
monest hazards to spring seeding is the delay in 
getting out to do the job. With spring rains often 
continuing on well past April, the best seeding 
time is frequently over before the ground is firm 
enough for the lawnowner to begin. 



"In contrast," says Lawn Care, "seed sown in 
late fall works its way naturally into the soil with 
winter's alternate freezes and thaws — and starts to 
grow with the first encouragement from nature 
next spring." 

Feeding now doubles benefits 

"By applying Turf Builder on the same day seed 
is sown in late fall, lawnowncrs reap a double 
advantage. First, they make sure that proper nutri- 
tion is available to seedling grass from the day it 
sprouts in early spring. Secondly, they promote 
lillerin/i of good grass already in the lawn. 

Tillering, as described in a separate article in the 
same issue, is a unique late-fall and winter activity 
of grass by which plants put out new shoots, thereby 
building thicker, sturdier turf. 

Ending crabgrass worries 

The article has still another surprise in store. 
"There's no better time than right now to make 



sure crabgrass won't be a problem again next year. 
An application of Halts*, on the same day the lawn 
is seeded and fertilized, creates a lasting 'barrier' 
that nips crabgrass as it sprouts next spring and 
summer." The article also tells how Halts prevents 
grub damage and drives moles from the lawn. 

But what about the effect of Halts on good seed? 

"Halts works only on crabgrass," explains Lawn 
Care. "It is designed specifically to be compatible 
with lawn seed. That's why it's perfectly safe to 
apply Halts on the same day." 

Your success is guaranteed 

The Scotts Lawn Program dealer nearest you has 
Halts, Scotts seed and Turf Builder — everything 
you need to follow this simple, effective program. 

Seek him out, follow 
his advice and Scotts 
guarantees your results 
— a better lawn next year 
or your money back! 

C<»ei O M SCOTT • «ON>. MARYSVILLf . OHIO ~ 
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SILHOUETTE, the ultimate in elegance. Extra big 26' size. 
Made with jet-age magnesium covered with sculT-resistant vinyl. Not 
a lock in sight. In Oxford Grey. Desert Tan. Alligator Finish. $42,50 




the gift that takes the wrinkles out of traveling 



What could make a man happier than a gift that gets 
him there and back looking fresh and well-pressed 
every day he's away! Handsome, masculine Samsonite 
Two-Suiters are designed with spacious interiors— to 




hold two suits— and all 'he accessories a man needs 
for a trip anywhere. And you— or he— can add to these 
good-looking Two-Suiters any time to build a com- 
plete matched set because Samsonite is "open stock." 



Samsonite Two -Suiters 




HORIZON, good-looking with hidden strength in 
a new molded case— scuff-resistant vinyl covering, 
hidden locks. In Shadow Grey, British Tan. $37.95 



SOFT-SIDE, Two-Suiter. New Samsontex tweeds, 
magnesium frames, concealed locks, make it totally 
different. Chestnut, Bright Teal and Quill. $37.50 




STREAMLITE, vinyl covered classic design, 
tongue-in-groove construction — economically priced. 
In Saddle Tan, Ebony Grey, Colorado Brown. $24.95 



O 1961, Shwayder Broz., Inc., Luggage Division, Denver, Colorado. Makers of Samsonite Folding Furniture. Prices plus existing taxes. In Canada througb Samsonite of Canada Ltd., Stratford, Ontario. Prices slightly higher. 
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BEAUTIFULLY PACKAGED FOR THE HOLIDAYS • GIVE LIGHT AND MILD OLD TAYLOR 86 PROOF, OR SELECT OLD TAYLOR 100 PROOF BOTTLED IN BOND 
KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKIES, THE OLD TAYLOR DIST. CO., FRANKFORT 4 LOUISVILLE, KY.. DISTR. BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO. 
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How we retired in 15 years 
with $300 a month 



"Jane and I are still landlubbers at 
heart, but we'll get used to this 
boating life. There are lots of things 
we're getting used to these days 
such as sleeping late, waking up to 
sunshine every day and doing the 
things we enjoy most. Best of all, 
we're getting used to not worrying 
about money! 

"Sounds like paradise? Well, al- 
most. We've just retired, financially 
free and independent, with an in- 
come of $300 a month guaranteed 
for the rest of our lives. 

"I've got to give credit where it's 
due. If it hadn't b<'en for Jane, we 
might still be shivering up north 
instead of relaxing here in sunny 
Florida. 

"It was back in '46, on my fortieth 
birthday. We had some friends over 
for a little celebration. There was 
lots of joking and fun about my 
hitting the forty mark. Chuck Rus- 
sell presented me with a cane and 
remarked, "Well, old man, you'll be 
needing this before long!' 

"It was good for a laugh at the 
time, but a few nights later, as Jane 
and I sat reading, his remark ran 
through my mind, and this time it 
wasn't very funny. I began to im- 
agine what it would be like to be 
old and helpless dependent upon 
charity; I wondered what would 
happen to Jane if I died first: I 
worried about the day when I'd 
have to quit working and my in- 
come would stop. 

"All of a sudden, Jane looked 
over and interruptj'd my brooding. 
'Everyone gets to be forty, you 
know. It's not the end of the world.' 



She always could read my mind. 

" 'It's not the forty that bothers 
me,' I told her. 'It's the twenty or 
thirty years still ahead of us. Some- 
day we're going to have to retire, 
whether we want to or not. 
Shouldn't we start doing some- 
thing about it?' 

"She really surprised me. 'I al- 
ready have!' She showed me an ad- 
vertisement in Life magazine. It 
told about Phoenix Mutual Retire- 
ment Income Plans. I noticed that 
the coupon was missing. "I mailed 
it this morning!' she announced 
proudly. 

"A few days later a booklet ar- 
rived in the mail. It described Phoe- 
nix Mutual Retirement Income 
Plans a means of saving and in- 
vesting for the future, plus imme- 
diate life insurance protection for 
Jane if anything happened to me. It 
sounded like just what we needed, 
so I applied for a plan of my own. 

"From that day forward, we never 
worried about growing old. Fifteen 
years go by pretty fast. But we 
haven't mind<'d. In fact, life really 
begins at fifty-five!" 

Send for free booklet 

This story is typical. You. too. can 
plan to have an income of from $.")0 
to $300 a month or more— begin- 
ning at age ,55, 60 or 65 or older. 
Send the coupon and receive by 
mail, without charge, a Ixxiklet 
which tells about Phoenix Mutual 
Plans. Similar plans are available 
for women and for Employee Pen- 
sion Programs. Don't delay. Send 
for your free copy today. 



PHOENIX MUTUAL 

Retirement Income Plan 

GUARANTEES YOUR FUTURB 

OVER lOO VEARS 
OF LIFE IIMSURANCE PROTECTION 
FOR FAMIl-IES AND eUSlNESS 



I'hiicnix Mutuiil I. iff IiuiiiraiiLv (*<>. 
39*1 Kim Slrwd. Hi.rlftmt i;>. Conn. 

I'lciiMC mail tnv, willtout nlili|;alinn, your 
frtH- Ui-iNiKf iMHtkIrt Klxiwini* tti-w rvlirtTinent 
income piling. 

Plan for Mfn □ I'tan for Women □ 
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SETTINGS 



Spray, Steam & Dry Iron with wash-and-wear settings ! 



It sprinkles as you iron. Just touch a but- 
ton and, automatically, a continuous spray 
of warm water melts away stubborn wrin- 
kles. No tiresome thumb pumping. 

And now, with three wash-and-wear set- 
tings (most other irons have one), you can 



safely iron Dacrons, Acrilans and other 
modern synthetics (see built-in fabric 
guide) without feeir of scorching! 

You can even steam-iron most fabrics 
safely. It's modern, beautiful and light- 
weight. See it at your General Electric 



dealer's. General Electric Co., Portable 
Appliance Dept., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 

?)t>gress & Our Most Important ^oduet 

GENERAL^ ELECTRIC 





Naw All-Purpote Sharpener I Sharpens pencils, 
knives, scissors electrically — quickly, easily. 
Welcome gift for all! 



A Rotitserie And Portable Oven, Too. Broils, 
rotisserizes and bakes with controlled heat. Tilt- 
top lid for easy access. 



New Toasl-R-Oven* Bake*, Too! Toasts any- 
thing, top-browns muffins. Bakes cookies, rolls 
frozen pastries — even potatoes, meat loaf! 

'Trademark of Oenrral Elfetric Company 



72 out of 100 men 
recognized this 



shape. Do you ? 





The brown shape above is called a 
rhomboid. We showed it to men just as 
you see it here and said, "What trade- 
mark is this?" 

72 per cent of them said, "Schlitz!" 

Those men recognize the mark of a 
great beer. 

When you taste the beer behind this 
famous shape you'll recognize the taste 
of a great beer, and that's a lot more 
important. 

How about a Schlitz.? 



O 1 ?4 1 Joi. Schlitt ftrawing Co., Milwovk**, Wit., trooUyn, N. Y, loi Aii«*lw, Cot., Kanui City, Mo, Tampo, 
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In Moscow a Plot 

BIG PITCH 




Unfolds, a Despot Emerges 

TO SHAKE UP 
THE UNIVERSE 




When superbomb jarred U.S. atmosphere, it 
knocked microbarograph needle (moving from 
right) off top of this graph recorded by Dr. 
W. L. Donn at Lamont Geological Observatory. 



History is sure to list the 15 days of Moscow's 22nd 
Party Congress as among the most momentous in the 
annals of ConJmunism. even though no wars were de- 
clared and, so far as anyone knows, no blood was shed. 
Out of it all, Nikita Khrushchev emerged as indisputa- 
bly the biggest tiger in the Red jungle (see Editorial, 
p. 4). These were a few of the things he did: He read 
Albania out of the Communist brotherhood for its "Sta- 
linist" tactics. He stared down the Red Chinese when 
the delegates from Peking rose to Albania's defense. He 
lowered the boom on old-line Stalinists Georgi Malen- 
kov and Vyacheslav Molotov. He literally buried Josef 
Stalin, greatest Stalinist of them all, who had been en- 
shrined since death in a public memorial. He sent. Fin- 
land a chilling note asking for talks on "mutual security" 
to scare Norway and Denmark. He boosted his secret 



police chief, Aleksandr Shelepin, to a spot in the party 
secretariat (/>. 45). And punctuating his whole perform- 
ance, he more than made good a boast that Russia would 
test a 50-megaton hydrogen bomb, with political and 
physical reverberations felt around the world. 

On these and following pages. Life shows the impli- 
cations of Moscow's wild two weeks. To Communists 
themselves— like the parly delegates shown here march- 
ing to Lenin's tomb — ihe peak of it all was Khrushchev's 
cold statement of dc-Stalinization (next page). To the 
outside world, the climax was the terror bomb and the 
31 other blasts which preceded and followed it, spread- 
ing radioactive fallout around the world (pp. 34-37). 
For everyone in the Free World, there remains the prob- 
lem of how to handle the menace of Communism, and 
this is discussed in detail beginning on pages 38, 39. 
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IN RUSSIA, PROMOTIONS AND DEMOTIONS 



As they slood staring out while ihcir leader told the attributes of 
an earlier hero. Karl Marx, the slony-laced top dogs of today's 
Communism could hardly have escaped an occasional vagrant 
thought of Josef Stalin. Some were newly promoted, but most of 
the ollicials had some past association with the old tyrant. Some, 
like Anasias Mikoyan and, yes, like Nikita Khrushchev, had stood 
with Stalin on similar platforms at similar occasions, alongside 
such dead or discredited men as Beria. Malenkm and Mololov. 

Stalin's posthumous disgrace was one of the strangest bits of 
symbolism in modern civilization. Shortly after the Soviet dic- 
tator's death in 1953, the rapidly rising Khrushchev began to talk 
darkly about the "cult of personality" — i.e., one-man dictatorship, 



or Stalinism, whose adherents blocked his way. At the 20th Party 
Congress in 1956. Khrushchev scored the dead Stalin's terrorist 
tactics at a secret session of party functionaries. Word of this ses- 
sion leaked out. charging the air of revolution in Hungary and 
leading to bloody riots in Stalin's home province of Georgia. This 
year Khrushchev for the first time openly aired a bill of particulars 
against the man once worshiped as "wise leader and teacher of 
the Communist party and the Soviet people." whose corpse lay 
enshrined next to that of Lenin. This time not a party member 
present dared deviate from the Khrushchev line. Unanimously 
the delegates voted to strip Stalin of his honors. Under cover of 
night, after eight long years, Stalin, if not Stalinism, was burled. 




STALIN ENSHRINED. Encased in a glass sarcophagus next to Lenin, the body 
of Stalin (right) was viewed annually by thousands of tourists in Moscow. 



STALIN BURIED. Pilgrims gape in stunned wonder at the stone tablet over 
Stalin's new burial plot. Overnight, his name was gone from the mausoleum. 




TO THE OUTSIDE WORLD, 
A SUPERBOMB MORE 

BLUFF THAN BANG 



1 he 57-mcgaton device Khrushchev tested on 
Halloween eve was nearly three times as big as 
any ihc U.S. has admitted exploding, and if 
its purpose was to horrify the world, it did the 
job. Actually his superbombs, no matter what 
their propaganda value, arc nol as militarily 
useful as smaller weapons — which the U.S. 
has in quantity, deployed around the world. 

How much damage a 50-mcgaton weapon 
could do as against the same power spread out 
in 10 live-megaton bombs is shown in these 








two drawings. Compare the two. In both, the 
white circles around the craters show the area 
within which buildings would be hea\ily dam- 
aged and tile red outer circles indicate where 
most unshaded people on a clear day would re- 
ceive fatal burns. The one-bomb. 50-megaton 
blast {lop i/rawiii!;] would cause heavy dam- 
age in a 150-square-mile area and burn lo 
death most people in 2.830 square miles. But 
when 50 megatons are dispersed in smaller 
weapons (bolluiu ilrauing) the heavy damage 



area jumps to 330 square miles, and the burn 
area goes to 3,S00 square miles. Hven five five- 
megaton weapons would demolish a greater 
area than a stngic 50-megatonner. 

Spread out in smaller weapons, nuclear ex- 
plosives are also easier to deliver. A cluster of 
bombs could be carried in a single plane or 
missile. F;\en if Ihey fell in an overlapping pat- 
tern, as here. Ihey would do more damage. 

These draw ings show surface bursts, because 
this is the most etlicicnt use of any H-bomb 



— they spread maximum fallout and kill the 
most people. But even exploded in the air. 50 
megatons are more deadly when split up in 
smaller weapons to cover a wider area. 

This country, says Presidcnl Kennedy, will 
not resort to bombs for propaganda. Last 
week, as the United Slates prepared lo resume 
testing in the atmosphere, the President made 
il clear the tests would be held to "maintain 
our responsibilities for free world security," 
not for ■■psychological or political reasons." 




ACTUAL FALLOUT PARTICLES SHOW AS WHITE SPOTS ON FILM IN RECENT JACKSONVILLE. FLA. AIR SAMPLE 



FOR EVERYONE, FALLOUT WORRY 




HYDROGEN BOMB requires an A-bomb (dark red center) to detonate it. and 

hence creates large area of tire and blast (large red circle) in which buildings 
arc destroyed and the earth seared. It also emits a lethal spray of neutrons 
(arrows), bul heal and blast alone are enough to kill everyone within range. 




NEUTRON BOMB would be a pure H-bomb without the blast-producing 
A-bomb for a trigger. Blast area would be too small to damage buildings or 
equipment, yet the neutron spray would kill every living thing within range. 
No one yet knows how to create the high temperatures needed to trigger it. 
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Whether or not the Russian superbombs have 
any real military value, their testing certainly 
adds real pollution to the atmosphere — and 
arouses real worldwide worry about fallout 
hazards. For the moment, fallout levels re- 
main relatively low. But if the Russians con- 
tinue their all-out. rapid-lire testing, as they 
seem bent on doing, more and more of the 
radioactive particles will come down. 

The fallout count will rise ominously with 
the start of the spring rains, as shifting air 
layers bring higher concentrations of bomb 
debris into the lower atmosphere. Nearly all 
the fallout will remain in the northern hemi- 
sphere and the U.S. will get a good share of 
it. But the Public Health Service believes fall- 
out levels will not be high enough to con- 
stitute a serious health menace. 

Even so. around-the-clock radiation alert 
is being kept by a U.S. network of 54 air- 
sampling and 60 milk-sampling stations, as 
well as by 293 supplementary stations. 

Any new U.S. atmospheric tests will be 
much smaller — and produce much less fallout 
— than the Russian series. The tests will be 
used to develop cleaner, more compact war- 
heads, and to try out high-flying antimissile 
weapons. There has been much talk of con- 
verting the conventional hydrogen bomb (left, 
ahoie) into a startling new weapon called 
the neutron bomb (left, helow). Though the 
N-bomb is probably too far off to be a major 
factor in any decision to resume testing im- 
mediately, it is in theory a perfectly feasible 
idea. If it works, it will spew out high-energy 
neutrons that kill silently and instantaneously 
— the science-fiction "death ray" come true. 



RADIATION DUMMY 

A plastic body, its hollow skeleton and or- 
gans partly filled with fluorescent fluid to 
show some areas which may be affected by 
fallout products, glows in the dark. The 
dummy, made by New York's Alderson Re- 
search Laboratories, is filled with radioac- 
tive substances to gain basic data for radia- 
tion-measuring devices like dose meter (lop 
rinlu). As show n here, thyroid gland in neck 
becomes a repository of iodine 131. Stron- 
tium 90 lodges in the bones. Lung tissue 
retains some inhaled radioactive dust. Ce- 
sium 1 37. which migrates to soft tissues, may 
change cells in reproductive organs and pro- 
duce mutations in succeeding generations. 



IS THERE A WAY TO STRIKE BACK? YES . . . 



What We Must Do to 



by John K. Jessup 

In an age ot democracy the Communists 
govern a third of the world, but nowhere 
do they represent — or try to — a majority of 
the people they rule. Instead their instrument 
of government, the Communist party, is a 
small and unpopular elite of speeialists in 
power. Communism is therefore inherently 
offensive to the basic Western principle that 
government should enjoy the consent of the 



governed. The Communists have multiplied 
this offense by erecting a totalitarian tyranny 
on the foundation of Marxism-Leninism. 

If that were all Communism had done, it 
would be offensive enough. What makes it 
dangerous as well is its unappeasable insist- 
ence on extending its totalitarianism over the 
whole world. The immediate danger is that 
the Communists may decide lhal Ihey are 
close enough to world domination to warrant 
triggering the "linal conllict" they have so 



long preached. It could be precipitated either 
by Western fear of Communist success or by 
Communist conviction of it. Either way, in 
a nuclear age. war would be a ghastly calamity. 
How can it be avoided? 

One way for the West lo a\oid war with 
the Communists is continuous retreat. For 15 
years the West has shown a remarkable ca- 
pacity lo absorb and rationalize its balance 
of losses to Communism and to accept them 
as new facts of life. But this capacity is not 





COMMUNISM: PART III 



Defeat Communism 



infinite. Further retreat is likely to lead sooner 
or later to Western fear of defeat by default 
and therefore to war. 

Fallacy of expecting 
Reds to change 

A second way in which war maybcavoided 
is through a spontaneous change in the 
nature and the claims of Communism — some 
moderation of its Messianic temper, some 



tacit acceptance of political limits. Many West- 
erners believe that this will happen with the 
passage of time. British statesman Harold Nic- 
olson assures us that if we in the West can 
avoid serious mistakes and maintain our de- 
fenses for another 50 years, we will eventually 
"be rescued by the heretics of the East" — that 
is. by our great ally, human nature, with which 
Communism is incompatible; human nature 
prefers freedom. 
Perhaps, but in the past human nature has 



accommodated itself to many centuries of 
nonfreedom — for example, the ^.000 years of 
Egyptian civilization. Even now human nature 
finds that it must adapt itself to several om- 
inous new developments for which Commu- 
nism is not to blame. Among these are the 
rapid expansion of scientific discovery, which 
patently makes some greater degree of tech- 
nocracy inevitable; the population explosion 
in the most backward countries, which may 
soon make ■"democracy" a synonym for rule 



CONTINUED 





The Long and Bitter Worldwide 




Aid to Greece. U.S. policy of con- 
tainment had an early test in Greece. After the 
Germans abandoned Greece in World War II the 
Reds stirred up civil war hoping to drag prostrate 



country behind Iron Curtain. British troops put 
down first Red uprising. When Reds renewed 
struggle, U.S. aided Greece under Truman Plan 
and loyal guerrillas (above) defeated the enemy. 




Marshall Plan. S12 billion of U.S. 

aid from 194>! to 1951 saved West Europe from 
Communism. U.S. oftercd to include Russians, 
but they refused, calling it "imperialist" maneuver. 




Berlin Airlift. The West's most dramatic 
victory to date in Cold War came in 1948 when 
the Russians blockaded Berlin in a crude attempt 
to oust the West from the city. Responding quickly 




The first high-level declaration that Communism 
was West's enemy came from Winston Churchill 
in Westminster College speech at Fulton, Mo. 
where he coined the phrase "The Iron Curtain." 



C^)Mi AMUNISAM CONTINUED 

by illiterates; and the probing of interstellar 
space, which may affect world history — and 
the human spirit— no less decisively than did 
the voyages of Columbus. So far. Communism 
has adapted itself to these new environments 
of human nature as successfully as have West- 
ern institutions, if not more so. Thus there is 
no guarantee that the passage of the next 50 
years will loosen Communism's hold on mod- 
ern history. Significantly, President Kennedy, 
who has occasionally preached (as did Presi- 
dent Eisenhower) the probability of a genera- 
tion or more of Cold War, seemed to change 
his mind at the time of the Cuban fiasco last 
spring. "I am convinced," he said then, "that 
history will record the fact that this bitter 
struggle reached its climax in the late 1950s 
and early 1960s." Right now that reading can- 
not be challenged. 

Khrushchev has just told his 22nd Party 
Congress that Communism is on the verge of 
another major advance, perhaps the decisive 
one. The fact is that the West cannot safely 
absorb another such advance. 

A new resolution to defeat Communism, 



to impose a major deflection on its present 
collision course should be made by the leaders 
of the U.S.— and of the h'ree World. It should 
be clearly communicated to the world, gen- 
erally understood and widely shared. That is 
now the key to the survival of Western values 
and freedom. It is also the third and likeliest 
way to avoid the nuclear holocaust. 

Mere "patience and firmness" have been un- 
able to stop the one-way course of the Cold 
War. Three tragedies in a row have burned 
this conclusion home. The first was the Hun- 
garian revolt of October 1956, when the U.S. 
proved to be too muscle-bound to come to 
the aid of men who were willing to prove with 
their lives that totalitarian tyranny is against 
human nature. The second was the failure 
of the anti-Castro invasion of Cuba, which 
taught a similar lesson in our own backyard. 
The third occurred last Aug. 13 in Berlin, 
where the practical evidence of freedom's su- 
perior attraction to people who could choose 
was abruptly canceled by the building of a 
hideous wall. 

The chief fact about that wall — about the 
whole Iron Curtain, for that matter — is its one- 
way character: the curtain keeps freedom and 
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struggle to Contain the Reds 




NATO. North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
is deterrent to Soviet in Europe. First head of 
mihtary arm, SHAPE, was General Eisenhower, 
above with deputy. Field Marshal Montgomery. 




and imaginalivciy, the U.S. mounted the airlift to 
keep the city alive. Eleven months later, after the 
U.S. had flown 1 ,583,686 tons of supplies into West 
Berlin the Reds gave in and lifted the blockade. 



brotherhood out, but it does not keep Com- 
munism In. The Berlin wall is the very symbol 
of President Kennedy's definition of Commu- 
nist policy: "What's mine Is mine; what's yours 
is negotiable." Thus, no matter that the con- 
flict we already are involved in Is called "peace- 
ful coexistence"; the terms of that conflict are 
unequal, and will remain so until the Curtain 
is abolished. 

No Western government (least of all the 
cautious West German government) has yet 
proposed that the very real Berlin wall should 
be pierced by force. What Is much moresurpris- 
ing Is that no Western government has yet 
made the winning of the Cold War and thus 
the actual defeat of Communism Its oflicial 
policy. Yet the U.S. is in the Cold War by 
Communist decree; and, as General Douglas 
MacArthur has said, "It Is fatal to enter any 
war without the will to win it." Why then 
hasn't the U.S. openly made It our official pol- 
icy to win the Cold War — and thereby put the 
world on active notice of our intent that Com- 
munism will recede? The President may well 
favor such a step, temperamentally at least. It 
is probable that he has failed to take it because 
a decision for victory immediately raises a 




Kores. Only once has the U.S. fought 
outright to conlain Communism. In [950, when 
North Koreans poured into South Korea. U.N. 
voted to resist and U.S. ordered its troops into 



battle. It took three years of bitter warfare by U.S. 
troops, who made up 86' , of intervening U.N. 
force and 33.629 American lives before war ended 
in stalemate— but Reds were deprived of conquest. 
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LIFE on the 
Newsfronts 
of the World 

Ball-rolling, tree-stuffing . . . 
Thurber memories . . , 
Slight slack in the boom . . . 
Cancer: new cures coming . . . 
Spacemen in soft shoes . . . 





Presidential ot'i^i'ioma 'o 

dedicate a 6.8- 
appetlZer mile strip or state 

highway and to 
seel^ Senator Robert S. Kerr's sup- 
port lor his legislative programs. 
President Kennedy was gi\cn a 
medium-rare treat on Sen. Kerr's 
50,000-atre ranch near Potcau — a 
look at some prized Bl.ick Angus 
caKcs. The look was a preview to 
the steak he ate that night from 
one of his host's registered steers. 



Kicks on The rash of cam- 
pus capers spread 
Route 101 as far as Califor- 
nia where students 
from the University of Calif at 
Santa Barbara rolled a bowling 
ball down famed U.S. 101. Though 
held up by traffic and slowed down 
byscarches in bushcsand on beach- 
es for the ball, they made Santa 
Barbara in 4 hours and 12 minutes 
— in time for a hero's welcome in 
the school's homecoming parade. 





Economy can secretary of state 
Dean Rusk, ar- 
be charming rlvlngatHakone, 
Japan for a three- 
day economic conference with key 
Japanese officials, was prepared for 
Eastern complaints against strong 
business competition from U.S. in- 
terests at home and abroad but was 
greeted with charming hospital- 
ity. Said Rusk, a "new and bright 
chapter" is starting in the partner- 
ship between Japan and the U.S. 



Where the " univer- 

sity of Maine so- 
girlS are rorily challenged 
a neighbor fra- 
ternity to a tree-stuffing contest, 
13 sweethearts of Pi Beta Phi man- 
aged to worm their way into a hol- 
lowed-out oak tree on the Maine 
campus. They lost the match to 
Lambda Chi Alpha when the boys 
managed to stow 16 brothers into 
the trunk. But they proved that 
great jokes from little acorns grow. 
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U THANT'S WIFE AND CHILDREN WATCH THE SWEARING-IN 



VOICES 

Author James TImrber, who died last 
week III 66. was a beloved spokesman 
for the hewihtereil in an a^c of organ' 
ized confusion. He will he best remem- 
bered for ihe whimsical voice heard in 
cartoons like those below: 




Mamma Always Gets Sore and 
Spoils the Game for Everybody*^ 




"For Heaven's Sake, 
(f/ir Don't )oii Go Outdoors 
and Trace Something?" 




"What Have You Done 
with Dr. Millmo.a?" 




House and Woman 
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Pause in the boom 
could stand 
aid fronn trade 

Never has the U.S. economy been 
so closely watched as in this boom 
of 1961. The international situa- 
tion has made economic health 
more invaluable to the free world 
than ever, and new computerized 
accounting methods have enabled 
the Department of Commerce to 
follow the economy's pulse with 
unparalleled thoroughness and ac- 
curacy. As a result the American 
public has been getting facts and 
figures about the 1961 recovery as 
if they were batting averages by 
Roger Maris. When the industrial 
production index dropped a point 
in September, the "pause in the 
boom" was headlined from coast 
to coast. 

What arc the facts and figures 
now. after that one drop? 

► The work force, breaking pre- 
vious October records, stands at 
67,8 million. Unemployment still 
hovers depressingly at about 7% 
but it has decreased in 10 of the 
largest cities. And of the small cit- 
ies, there were 206 on the critical 
list in October, compared with 217 
in September. 

► New building is strong in the 
Northeast, and private housing 
starts in September were up na- 
tionally by 3'',' over August and 
25'% over September I960. Mort- 
gage bankers meeting in Miami 
Beach were gingerly optimistic: 
business is good but not so good 
that prospective home builders 
need worry about a quick increase 
in mortgage interest rates. 

► Corporate profits were up in 
the third quarter. A typical sam- 
pling of 444 companies showed an 
increase of over last year. 

► Government economists con- 
tinue to think that the gross na- 
tional product will reach an an- 
nual rate of $540 billion before 
the end of the year and that this 
will bring in a S92 billion heap 
of tax money next year (as com- 
pared with about $82 billion in 
fiscal 1961). 

Fine as the figures seem, they are 
a disappointment to the econo- 
mists who were expecting a much 
bigger boom. Who's to blame? It 
is the consumer who has so far 
stood in the wings with pocketfuls 
of unspent dollars, and for this he 
is roundly blamed by some top ex- 
ecutives as an economic coward. 
Others charitably explain his sales 
resistance as a readiness to save 
and sacrifice in a time of national 
danger. Still others, eying fat sav- 
ings accounts and big long range 
business orders, rejoice that the 



consumer is indeed being cautious 
and anti-inflationary. The one- 
point decline in the production in- 
dex for September, they point out, 
was largely caused by the strikes in 
Detroit. "1 see nothing to make me 
unhappy," says Inland Steel Vice 
President William Caples. "So in- 
dustrial production is off a point 
— that one point is the Ford Mo- 
tor Company." 

The one phenomenon which 
continues to worry all economists 
is the U.S. dollar deficit in inter- 
national trade. Despite a healthy 
increase in the value of U.S. ex- 
ports, economic and military aid 
abroad plus a $22 billion bill for 
imports — particularly of foreign 
cars — will leave U.S. balance of 
payments in the red this year by 
about $2 billion. Nor will the situ- 
ation be any better next year when 
the European Common Market 
nations alter their tariffs to the 
detriment of outsiders. Germany's 
import charges will go up and 
France's will come down. Since 
Germany is now America's best 
customer, a tremendous effort will 
have to be made to offset shrink- 
ing German markets by expanding 
French ones. 

The best long-term solution, 
suggested last week by former Sec- 
retary of State Christian Herter 
and former Under Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs Will 
Clayton, is for the U.S. to form a 
"trade partnership" with the Com- 
mon Market. A first step toward 
this goal would be to negotiate big 
tariff reductions with Europe un- 
der the reciprocal trade law when 
it comes up for renewal next year. 
This was advocated last week by 
Kennedy's close adviser. Under 
Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs George W. Ball. To pull 
it off politically will require an all- 
out campaign to convince Con- 
gress that reciprocal trade is a must 
— and that a free-trade alliance 
can be a strong weapon in the fight 
with Communism. 



U.N. Report: 
meet 'Mr. Pure' 

After weeks of frustration, humil- 
iation and wrangling, the U.N. 
breathed a sigh of relief and unan- 
imously elected a new Secretary- 
General, U Thant of Burma — 
who.se name means "pure." He is 
a dedicated apostle of the third 
force, in other words a neutral. For 
the West, this represents a come- 
down. The Russians with their in- 
sistence on a troika, or a veto- 
bound secretariat, have far less 
reason to be satisfied. 

The simple formula which final- 
ly broke the long deadlock was 
suggested by Adlai Stevenson: let 
Thant decide on his own under- 
secretaries. How many he would 
have and how much power he 
would give them he was still not 
saying last week, but it was clear 
that they would not have power 
to veto his decisions. 

It remains to be seen what sort 
of Secretary-General U Thant will 
make. His voting record in the 
U.N. includes criticisn? of the U.S. 
(for its role in the Cuban inva- 
sion) and France (for its Algerian 
policies) as well as Russia (for its 
repressions in Hungary). 

On the other hand, the Burmese 
government outlawed the Com- 
munist party at home way back 
in 1948 and has since worked for 
the principles of parliamentary 
democracy. Thant himself says, 
"Whoever occupies the office of 
Secretary-General must be impar- 
tial but not necessarily neutral. 
Countries can be neutral, but it is 
very difficult for an individual to 
be neutral on the burning ques- 
tions of the day." 

Since Thant quit teaching school 
in 1947, he has risen fast. By 1953 
he had become the right-hand man 
of Premier U Nu, working as his 
government's top trouble shooter 
until he joined the U.N. in 1957. 

Personally U Thant is shy and 
scholarly, with only one crack in 
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the Buddhist calm of his manner 
— he chain-smokes cigars. Friends 
say he is even-tempered, tolerant, 
hard working and eminently diplo- 
matic most of the time. but. when 
pressed loo far. he can be stubborn 
as a bull elephant. In this mood, 
impatient and angry over big- 
power quibbles, he still mediated 
between them and talked the Rus- 
sians into accepting his terms — 
and the West's — for a secretariat 
with no strings attached. 

The light is far from over, how- 
ever. U Thant is only serving out 
the balance of Hammarskj6ld"s 
term of office. When it ends in 
1963. Soviets in the U.N. will re- 
turn, lobbying for the troika. 

Did success spoil 
Bashir Ahmad? 

"People ask how it will feel to go 
back to being a camel driver after 
all this." said Bashir Ahmad dur- 
ing his recent visit with Lyndon 
Johnson in the U.S. "It is said 
that a tree has blossoms right up 
to the top and even those blos- 
soms on top have to come back 
to earth some lime." 

Unhappily, the heady glare of 
publicity appears to have replaced 
Bashir's philosophic view with a 
full-grown ego. Now back in Pak- 
istan, he refuses to be photo- 
graphed in front of his bamboo 
and gunnysack hut on the grounds 
that it would demean his new dig- 
nity. He refuses to talk to anyone 
except by appointment and he has 
converted his son into a social sec- 
retary. His awed neighbors have 
done nothing but wine and dine 
and spoil him. He has put aside 
the baggy pants and soiled tur- 
ban of his profession and lounges 
about in dressy sherwani coat and 
jinnah cap like a veritable nabob. 
He has even leased his camel, 
while waiting for the pickup truck 
which Lyndon Johnson is send- 



ing him from America, he sits for 
hours with cronies repeating twice- 
told tales about his exploits in 
the mysterious West. 

Vietnam: all aid 
short of troops 

Home from South Vietnam, Gen- 
eral Maxwell Taylor reported to 
the president on the key ques- 
tion that his Asian journey was 
supposed to settle: whether or 
not to send U.S. combat troops 
to help drive the Communists 
back inlo North Vietnam and end 
the increasingly bitter guerrilla 
war. 

From General Taylor's written 
report and a long private conver- 
sation the President drew his con- 
clusion. He would not send U.S. 
combat troops now — but he would 
not rule out sending them in the 
future. Taylor's findings were that 
South Vietnam is populous enough 
to provide its own troops, as long 
as they can be given the will and 
the materiel to fight a guerrilla war. 
To that end the U.S. will increase 
its force of antiguerrilla training 
troops, send in 200 engineers to 
help repair the devastation of re- 
cent floods and furnish Vietnam- 
ese combat units with communi- 
cations troops and helicopters to 
help control the nightmarish jun- 
gle terrain over which they must 
fight. In addition, while continu- 
ing to supply arms, the U.S. will 
streamline the tangled and ineflec- 
tive system of logistics. Mean- 
while, to gain the loyalty of the 
vulnerable peasants in the fighting 
zones, the U.S. will put pressure 
on President Diem to execute 
needed social reforms and put his 
own messy political house in order 
— both essential moves in a tough- 
er U.S. policy. But the enemy is 
also tougher — and our counter- 
moves, as presently planned, may 
be too little and too late. 



SIGNS OF THE FUTURE 



CLUES TO A CURE 
FOR SOME CANCERS 

At what was called the most impor- 
tant cancer conference in history — by 
the National Health Education Com- 
mittee which sponsored it in Wash- 
ington — a parade of doctors testified 
to the efficiency of new drugs which 
kill or retard several kinds of malig- 
nancies. The cautious hope engen- 
dered by the reports was summed up 
by President Eisenhower's onetime 
surgeon. Dr. I. S. Ravdin. "We are 
beginning to see the light." he said. 
"Cancer will come under control, just 
as diabetes did. ... It is important 
that we keep cancer patients alive as 
long as possible, because we never 
know when the answer will come. . . . 
Most human cancers are probably due 
to viruses and the answer in treatment 
will probably be through a variety of 
chemical agents." 

Though not all doctors agree that 
most cancers are caused by viruses, 
the majority of them do agree that 
viruses are one of several agents which 
can make human cells malignant, and 
that vaccines and chemicals to con- 
trol viruses might reduce the incidence 
of cancer dramatically. But the num- 
l>er of virus species is enormous and 
their ways are mysterious. Finding 
the right treatments for all of them 
will take years, probably decades, of 
laborious research. 

Breach of promise suits used to be 
something only philandering males 
had to worry about. Now, if a dis- 
gruntled German dentist gets his 
way, politicians may have to start 
living up to their promises or else 
pay the consequences. In the recent 
election. Dr. Manfred Freise cast his 
vote for Erich Mende because he 
agreed with Mende's promise to 
work to replace Konrad Adenauer 
with a new chancellor. When Mende 
began dickering to join a coalition 
which would leave Adenauer in the 
top iob, Freise sued in a Bonn court 



The secret policeman in a top Red job 



In the flurry of mysterious appear- 
ances and disappearances in the lop 
echelon at the 22nd Communist Par- 
ty Congress, nothing was more sinis- 
ter than the selection of Aleksandr N. 
Shelepin as a member of the Party 
Secretarial, the elite group that exe- 
cutes party policy. Not since Stalin's 
favorite halehetman Lavrenti P. Re- 
ria was executed in 1953 has a secret 
police officer been so close to the scat 
of power in the U.S.S.R. 

Shelepin, 43, is a member of the 
new, so-far bloodless, .school of Red 
Organization Men, a career bureau- 
crat and the first post-Revolutionary 
Communist to penetrate this far into 
the inner circle of Soviet power. He 



won his spurs as the head of the 18.5- 
millton-mcmtwr Young Communist 
League in the ticklish period from 
1952 to 1958. when it was his task to 
quell the disillusion and cynicism that 
followed the first hints of exposure 
of Stalin's crimes. 

His other duties for Khrushchev in- 
cluded organizing a World Youth Fes- 
tival and encouraging the exodus of 
young recruits to work on the virgin- 
lands program. As a reward he was 
promoted to the head of the Com- 
mittee of State Security, a combina- 
tion FBI and CIA. Today he duti- 
fully echoes his boss's scorn for the 
punitive excesses of the Stalin era. 
But if Khrushchev's internal enemies 




TOP COP ALEKSANDR SHELEPIN 

remain as stubborn as they seem, the 
new top cop in the Kremlin will have 
to devise some pretty crude methods 
of his own for getting rid of them. 



charging Mende's behavior consti- 
tuted "grave breach of faith against 
those who voted for him." 

If. as seems likely, the local court 
throws out his claim Freise plans to 
appeal to higher courts. Eventually 
he hopes to force an amendment to 
the German constitution forbidding 
politicians from welshing on com- 
mitments. If even that fails, he will 
have to rely on democracy's tradi- 
tional court of last resort — the ballot 
box at the next election. 

SENIOR CITIZENS 
REALLY IN BUSINESS 

With millions of Americans now liv- 
ing inlo a ripe old retirement, senior 
citizens are creating their own housing 
boom. Lasi weekend near Los Angeles 
I5.(XK) people flocked to the grand 
opening of the newest and fanciest of 
these developments, a 6,750-apart- 
ment project called Rossmoor Leisure 
World which offers a brand-new fea- 
ture — complete outpatient medical 
care for tenants. 

Already more than 600 customers 
have signed contracts for S5(X) down 
against a total purchase price of $9,- 
750 to SI0,5(X) with a monthly main- 
tenance charge of $93 to $97. Some 
$25 of this charge supports an im- 
pressive list of medical services that 
include 24-hour visiting nurse and 
ambulance service, 10 staff doctors, 
26 resident nurses, X ray and lab- 
oratory facilities. Other features in- 
clude ramps instead of stairs, special 
showers with seats instead of slippery 
bathtubs, wall sockets set two feet 
above the floor to minimize stooping, 
and hallways spacious enough to ac- 
commodate two wheelchairs abreast. 
But that's not the way the manage- 
ment appraises it. Aware of his ten- 
ants' sensibilities — and possible ath- 
letic tient — an executive descrities the 
corridors as "wide enough lor two 
golf carls." 

NEW PRODUCTS FROM 
CRADLE TO THE GRAVE 

The list of wacky by-products from 
the age of technology continues to 
swell. From Japan comes an ingeni- 
ous electronic diaper called "Health 
Baby" which buzzes when wet. It does 
not change itself, however, nor does 
it shut up the soaked and screaming 
baby. 

A Toronto firm is bringing out a 
line of light plastic coffins which weigh 
only 45 pounds (as against some 200 
pounds for wooden ones ). Waterproof 
and decay-resistant, they will stand 
up well underground, cost only $120 
wholesale. 

A Texas firm has a variation on 
the old custom of flowers by wire. 
Now in response to a telegraphed 
order, liquor stores in 38 states will 
be able to say it with champagne — 
or, for that matter, with Scotch, bour- 
bon, gin or even a beer to cry in. 
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Four real ready 



spacemen 



Bob Hope and Bing 
Crosby are a light- 
hearted pair who hke 
being funny even when they arc not being paid 
for it. In London, where they are making a 
"Road" movie (Hong Kong this time, their 
seventh in the series but first in nine years), 
they studied stills of a spaceman gag, found 
they looked sufficiently awesome, signed it and 
sent it off to Astronauts Grissom and Shep- 
ard. There followed a pause while Grissom 
and Shepard scurried about looking for the 
makings of a song-and-dance team — baggy 
pants, awning canvas sports jackets, skimmers 
and canes. Suitably suited up, they knocked 
their knees like true troupers and posed for a 
picture that went right to Hope and Crosby. 
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For breakfast, Tang tastes so good when it's good and cold! 

Tomorrow for breakfast let TANG surprise you. And TANG gives you more vitamin C than orange 

Just mix a decanterful tonight and refrigerate. The juice... plus vitamin A. So, for breakfast tomorrow 

cold fact is: one night in your refrigerator makes morning wake up to TANG. But make it good, 

a new drink out of TANG. Make it cold. Make it good and cold! 

more vitamin C than orange juice! Another fine product from General Foodt Kitchens 
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open a Stack Pack... crackers are singly stacked... 




snapping crisp with salad... or soup... 




or jams. ..and they stay crisp 'cause you can close it back 
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Who makes it 
this easy to shop 
for a new appliance? 

Brand Name appliance manufacturers! Each year, these re- 
liable firms use many types of media (magazine advertising 
is just one example) to keep you informed of the latest im- 
provements in television sets, transistor radios, washers, 
dryers and other appliances. 

Whyl Because Brand Name appliance manufacturers have 
a basic conviction about their products. They believe in 
them. And they prove it by advertising in magazines, news- 
papers, on radio and television, car cards and outdoor. In 
brief: they give you all the facts to make it easier for you to 
choose a new appliance. 

Count on Brand Name companies. They're leaders— in new 
products— new ideas— and quality (of course). They're the au- 
thorities on style and fashion. Be sure to look closely at the ads 
in this magazine. You'll see what we mean. 

LOOK FOR 



BUY LEADERSHIP BRANDS • 

Brand Names Foundation, Inc. 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 



CONFIDENCE 

MEMBER OF 

BRAND. 
NAMES 

FOUNDATION, IHC » 

. SATISFACTION > 




FOLDING UP. After flight, technicians collapse kite wing so It can be easi- 
ly hauled away and stored. The wing Is made of nylon and plastic fabric. 



Fold-up Sail Can Be 

a Wing for Space 



Even the test pilot who flies it admits it looks crazy. But the huge 
flexible wing with a pusher engine slung underneath it is a brand- 
new kind of aircraft which is remarkably flyable and efficient. The 
nylon wing provides more lift for its weight than conventional air- 
plane wings or helicopters. Tried out in wind tunnels, it performed 
well at simulated altitudes up to 200,000 feet. The Ryan Aeronauti- 
cal Company is testing the wing for U.S. agencies. NASA has a dra- 
matic use in mind : lash the wing to a big missile or capsule so it could 
pop out in space and glide the capsule back to earth. The Army is 
interested in using it to drop heavy loads of supplies on a battlefield. 




OPEN-AIR COCKPIT. Test Pilot Lou Everett controls flight by dipping, rais- 
ing or twisting sail. "The wind is no worse than on a motorcycle," he says. 
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Mew Hoover eledflc svoeeper 

lA/wixs liQlAtaiad liVely work 
of dally dean- up; 




The new liKiilweiglit Hoover U\rk breezes over carpets, bare floors and 
stairs quickly and easily. Handier than a broom. One or two pa.sses 
makes accidents disappear without bending a knee. And for daily 
"once over easy" cleaning, this eleclric .sweeper h;is no equal. The Lark 
whisks away lint, dust and dirt with strong suction and an exclusive 
"comb-and-brush" action. On carpets, vinyl fingers in the nozzle comb 
out stray threads, while the floating brush helps loosen stubborn dirt. 
The Lark takes stairways in stride, too. And the nozzle swivels to get 
under low furniture. See the new Liirk soon at your Hoover dealer's. 

Tilt MOOVCM COMPANY, NORtM CANTON, OHIO. ALSO AVAILABlH IN CANADA. 



New Hoover 

LARK 

The light cleaner-upper you'll use every day 
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XEW ROOSEVELT GENERATIONS 
RETRACE A FAMOUS TREK 



A Sentimental Safari 

in T. R; 
Tradition 



Half a century ago, Theodore Roose- 
velt, rip-snortingest of U.S. Presidents, 
shook the post-presidential quiet most ex- 
chief executives seek and set off on a fa- 
mous safari into darkest Africa. With him 
went his son Kermit and a huge party. 
Their hunt, headlined in U.S. newspapers 
("Hippo and Rhino Fall to Roosevelt") 
proved quite as stirring to Americans as 
had Teddy's headlong exploits in office. 

The vigorous tradition has lasted in the 
Roosevelt family and decades later Ted- 
dy's descendants set out to renew the zest 
of his African trek. Mounting a smaller, 
swifter expedition, Teddy's grandson Ker- 
mit with sons Kermit Jr. and Jonathan 
made a sentimental return to the area 
where T.R. had stalked the big ones. To- 
day's Africa still abounds in the savage 
beauty he described: "vast grassy plains 
. . . rivers rushing out of the heart of the 
continent through the sadness of endless 
marshes; forests . . . where death broods 
in the dark and silent depths." Big game 
flourishes as nowhere else on earth. The 
younger Roosevelts, carrying some of Ted- 
dy's old gear, relived many of their intrep- 
id forebear's experiences. "I was less than 
3 years old when T.R. died," says Kermit 
Roosevelt. "This has given to me some- 
thing approaching intimacy with him." 




Bag of 



Buffalo, TIuMi and Now 

.:Vtop a big buflPalo he had just 
brought down in its tracks with a single shot, 
T.R. and son Kermit sat proudly 
in old photo above, taken beside 
a swamp near the Kamiti River. At right 
the Kermit Roosevelts, son and father, 
of the more recent safari duplicate the pose 
atop a Cape buffalo killed in the Narok area. 
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Sturdy Stands with Sharp- speared Xatives 



iVs he stood wiih Samburu spearmen 
outside a thatched building near camp (o/wic). 

Kcrmit Roosevch was photographed 
by Kcrmit Jr., using the Graphlex camera 
Teddy had carried on safari. Lifk's 
Terence Spencer recorded the wliole scene. 
Kermil held T. R.'s old rifle and wore the gun 



belt his grandfather had worn when he 
stood 50 years earlier with Nandi warriors 
{ri,!;hl). With Teddy gleefully riding as 
"beater," the natives had just killed the lion 
which lies in foreground— "a scene of 
as fierce excitement as I ever hope to see," 
enthused the old Rough Rider. 



Conveyances Changed with the Times 



rr 

1 he last word in African transport 
in 1909 was the locomotive of the Uganda 
Railway, prop for the noted picture at left 
showing T.R. and Frederick Courteney 
Selous riding the cowcatcher on what Teddy 
described as "the most interesting 
railway in the world." This was his 



seat during most of the trip from Mombasa 
to Kapiti Plains over land converted to 
a game reserve. Below, the recent 
trek's leaders sit on their Land-Rover. 
From the left, white hunter Terry Mathews, 
Jonathan Roosevelt. Kermit Roosevelt, 
Kermit Jr., Krister Aschan, head white hunter. 
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lieiiiote, but Not Really 
like Rougliiiig It 

Rack in 1909 T. R., the ex-President, hooted 
at his accommodations (right) as being far too effete 
— as "almost too comfortable for men who knew camp 
life ... in the Rockies." But Kermit's expedition 
(above) was not ashamed of its comforts. 
It had mattresses, carpet, even same-day laundry 
service. Where Teddy's gear was borne on the backs 
of 200 native porters, that of his descendants 
was carried neatly in two Land-Rovcrs and two trucks. 





s 
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Family Hunters 
over Horns 



Neither Roosevelt expedition confined its hunt solely 
to museum specimens. The Grant's gazelle shot by Kermit (above) 
was needed for fresh meat for the party, as was Teddy's buck 
kob (right). Though he was an ardent conservationist all 
his life, T. R. scoffed that "to protest all hunting . . . 
is softness of head, not soundness of heart." 





Even when home is a three-rin g circus, 
Mr. Smith's carpet performs beautifully 

There are days when children just don't seem to reahze that indoors isn't 
outdoors. Nobody understands this better than Mr. Smith— so he weaves 
room for fun into every carpet he makes. Lovely new colors, rich and luxurious 
textures are made practical and sensible for even the most active family. Long 
wear, fme quality and easy care are buih right in. Carpets and kids go great 
together when you depend on Mr. Smith. He's been taking good care of both 
for more than 116 years. 

COL'N TRY (shown) . . . »n entirely new kind of carptt made with DuPont's remarkable crush- 
resist.tiit Orion* acrylic and modacrylic pile. Amazingly durable, completely practical, easy 
to care for. This thick, luxurious, new loop-textured carpeting comes in your choice of 12 
beautiful tweedy-mixed Living Colors. And remember — your carpet looks better, wears longer 
over an Alexander Smith carpet cushion. •DuPont's T M. 

Alexander Smith 

FUTH AVE.NUE. NEW VORK 16, NEW YORK 

WEAVERS OF FINE CARPETS AND RUGS SINCE 1845 



ROOSE\^LT SAFiVRIS 
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Bet^veen the Volleys, 
Bread-and-Butter Busmess 
of Writing' Books 



JLn their fascination with Teddy Roosevelt's incredible 
vigor in public affairs, historians have tended to overlook 
his achievements as a writer, nowhere better displayed 
than in his accounts of the African trip. Each evening 
after the day's hunt, when most men would ease up to 
a cool drink, Roosevelt would pull up to a camp table 
and begin "paying for my fun," in fulfillment of a con- 
tract with Scribner's for a book and several magazine 
articles. African Game Trails, his narrative of the safari, 
is a work of considerable literary merit, crackling with 
vigorous description, like this of his first rhinoceros: 
"The big beast stood like an uncouth statue, his hide 
black in the sunlight ... a monster surviving over from 
the world's past. . . ." The rhino charged, and Teddy 
dropped him just 13 paces from where he stood. 

In the intervals between shooting and writing, T.R. 
read voraciously from a library of pigskin-bound min- 
iature books he carried in his kit — Darwin, Mahan, Car- 
lyle, Dickens, Voltaire (in the French), Milton and Mark 
Twain. "Perhaps the most essential article in T.R.'s kit," 
notes his grandson, Kermit, whose own book — tenta- 
tively entitled African Game Trails Re-Visiwd — is in the 
works, "was his eyeglasses — eight or 10 pairs scattered 
strategically through his gear." 

But a big game hunt could only temporarily absorb 
T.R.'s restless energies. Shortly after his- return, he was 
furiously back in partisan politics, bolting the Republican 
parly to run for President as the "Bull Moose" candidate. 




earing mosquito net. high boots and gloves as 
protection against marauding insects, Teddy Hop) doggedly 
spent his evenings chronicling the day's hunt, as 
grandson Kermit was to do at Shaba camp fifty years later. 
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New! Kodstk 
Zoom 8 Automatic 

*110 




THAN 




Zoom lens! Electric eye! Dramatic new interest for your movies! 



Imagine! You can zoom in for a screen-filling 
closc-up — or zoom oul for a hrcath-taking pan- 
oramic shot — simply i)y rotating the lens of the 
new Kodak Zoom 8 Automatic Camera. It's 
that easy! And because the hrilliant optical 
view-finder is coupled to the/ 1.6 lens, you see 
the zooming action as it happens! 



This fine Kodak 8mm movie camera has an 
electric eye that sets the exposure Jor you, in- 
stantly and automatically, indoors and out. A 
signal warns you when the light is too dim. For 
most scenes, you can leave the zoom lens set for 
fixed-focus operation. However, it can be set at 
any distance from 6 feet to infinity. A built-in 




"Type A" filter lets you shoot indoors or out 
with the same roll of color film. 

Other Kodak quality features: Quick, fum- 
ble-free loading . . . footage meter resets auto- 
matically after loading . . . sturdy die-cast con- 
struction. 

See for yourself what makes this movie camera 
such an extraordinarily fine value — less than 
$110, or as little as $11 down at most dealers'. 



ENJOY WALT OlSNEY S 
"WONDERFUL WORLD OF COLOR"* 
SUNDAY EVENINGS, NBC-TV. 



Without moving a single step, you can zoom in close by rotating the lens of the Kodak Zoom 8 .Automatic Camera! 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 

Price subject to change without notice. 




(0)(Qi 

— a trademark since 1888 
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BFG Trailmaker bites 
with deepest biting edges 
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through deepest snow... 
of all five major brands! 



PROVEHFACT l 
PROVEH FACT *2 



SNOW TIRES GET THEIR GREATEST PULLING POWER FROM 
THEIR BITING EDGES— NOT THEIR CENTER TREAD! 

BITING EDGE OF BFG TRAILMAKER SILVERTOWN IS 

30% TO 50% DEEPER THAN ANY OTHER MAJOR BRAND'S/ 





Trailmaker wim umiust no center tread 
still has 75% of its new pulling power! 

We ran this Trailmaker continuously on a rental car 
until almost all center tread was gone. Yet when 
tested, it still did a man-size job! Proved: The bit- 
ing edge does the lion's share of the work. Also 
proved:Trailmakers serve you season after season I 



Brana-new i rallmaker gives smooth 
ride, least whine at highway speed ! 

Remember how snow tires used to be noisy, ride 
rough on dry roads? Trailmaker's changed all that! 
Among all major brands. Trailmpker Silvertown 
gives you the quietest ride at 50 MPH. And the ride 
you get with Trailmaker Silvertowns Is smooth! 



Pull better! Stop quicker! Turn safer! Get nearly-new 
traction for years. ..long after others have lost their grip! 



When it gets snowing, will you get go- 
ing? Unless you can give up your car 
on snowy days (and busy people can't) 
you ought to put a set of fine snow 
tires on your car. When you choose 
your set, remember to get the tire that 
actually beat chains in one series of 
snow tests. B.F.Goodrich's TRAIL- 
MAKER Silvertowns— with theirtremen- 



dous deep-bite edges — will get you 
through, get you safely where you want 
to go. Those deep, deep side cleats do 
the work . . .and they promise you extra 
seasons of traction, too. We suggest 
you play it safe and smart this winter. 
See your BFG dealer now for a new 
set of TRAILMAKERS. No down pay- 
ment with a pair of your old tires! 



Check the Yellow Pages for your nearest B. F. Goodrich dealer. 



MMmf B.F. Goodrich 



TRAILMAKER SILVERTOWN 



O 1961, IHE B.F^OOURICH COMpAHV 
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WEST COAST OPyLENCE WITH OEIENTAL TOUCH 

Evening Extravaganzas 

riiotograplied for LIFE by Bob Willougliby 

Copyrighted r. 



Brocades copied from priceless antique pat- 
terns, 14-carat gold thread and trimmings, 
embroidery Oriental in feeling and so rich 
it has a third dimension — all of these make 
up a California extravaganza in fashions for 
evening wear. These opulent styles are shown 
here along with another West Coast extrav- 
aganza: Universal's set for the movie version 
of Flower Drum Song, a costly and meticu- 
lous re-creation of San Francisco's Chinatown. 



Fabric is given the whole play in these 
clothes which are a culmination of the trend 
toward the elegant and sumptuous. The shapes 
are tailored and timeless, as in the two short 
evening dresses above by Gustave Tassell, a 
winner of this fall's Fashion Critics' Award. 
They are inevitably expensive ($300 to $875) 
since the brocades cost up to $40 a yard. But 
because they are so simply cut they are also 
an investment that will be stylish for years. 



-I erched on a camera crane above movie's 
Grant Avenue, girls wear black and gold brocade 
dresses by Tassell. Flower Drum set covered 
four blocks, had 54 building facades. 
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isplayed in front of antique bridal palanquin, or sedan chair, 
is a brocade evening coat of raised gold oak leaves worn 
over a draped chiffon dress, both designed by Helen Rose. Sedan chair 
was so valuable that a stand-in chair was made to use in rehearsals. 




p-1 
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i5imply cut sweater-style dress was designed by Paul Whitney 
in siKer lame w ith 14-carai gold-beaded hem and belt. 
In background is facade of a chop suey house. Lanterns w hich decorate 
it are antique and were originally used in festival prwessions. 




L 1 ianl floral prim ol bui lU oi aiigc and black was used 
by Designer Bud Kilpatrick in flowing satin coat and matching chifl"on 
dres-s. Windows behind girl are duplicates of some originally in 
a Nob Hill mansion and now in a San Francisco Chinese restaurant. 
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Pall MaU s 
natural mildness 



IS so 




to your taste ! 



So smooth, so satisfying, 
so downright smokeable ! 

• See how Pall Mall's famous length of fine 
tobacco travels and gentles the smoke natu- 
rally—makes it mild — but does not filter out 
that satisfying flavor. Never too strong. Never 
too weak. Always just right! Enjoy satisfying 
flavor... so friendly to your taste. 
Outstanding... and they are Mild ! 




COMPARE ALL THREE . . . SMOKE' TRAVELED" 
THROUGH FINE TOBACCO TASTES BEST. 





See the difference! With Pall Mall, you get that famous length of the 
finest tobaccos money can buy. Pall Mall's famous length travels 
and gentles the smoke naturally . . . over, under, around and through 
Pall Mall's fine, mellow tobaccos. Makes it mild , . . but does not 
filter out that satisfying flavor! 
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are gifts of Zenith quality! 



One of these wonderful Zeniths is just right for 
the one you want to please! And when you give 
a Zenith— you give a gift of lasting quality— a 
gift of world famous performance! 

a. America's first, world's finest all-transistor 
portable FM/AM radio. Delivers big, pure FM 
tone outdoors with drift-free reception. Royal 
2000, Trans-Symphony, $1 49.95* t. 

b. Most beautiful pocket radio ever created! 
Amazing new speaker (biggest ever in a pocket 
radio) pours out room-size sound! 8 transistors. 
Royal 500 Deluxe, $60*. 

e. World's first "memory timer" clock radio— 
elinyinates nightly alarm setting. Calls you 
every day without resetting. Holiday switch lets 
you sleep on weekends. The Morning Star, 



Model H624, $49.95*. 

d. Famous Zenith 9-band all-transistor Trans- 
Oceanic* portable radio. Imitated but never 
equalled. Royal 1000D, $275*t. 8-band Royal 
1000, $250*t. 

e. New shirtpocket radio has richest, fullest 
tone you've ever heard in a radio so small. 
Plays up to 75 hours on 2 penlite batteries. 
Comes in five handsome colors. Royal 50H, 
$26.95*. 

f . Outperforms any pocket radio near its price! 
Features revolutionary new 5x3 inch "Extended 
Range" speaker. 7 transistors. Royal 400, 
$39.95*. 

g. Powerful, super-sensitive eight transis- 
tor portable radio— plays where many radios 



fail. Entire cabinet cover in genuine top grain 
leather. Royal 755, $64.95*. 

h. The finest TV you con give is big screen 
Zenith TV, in fine furniture cabinetry with 
Space Command"* remote control TV tuning. 
Danish Modern Model H3360, $495*. 

i. Decorator Convertible is entirely new concept 
in TV. Features performance of a table model, 
versatility of a portable. Zenith handcrafted 
quality throughout. Space Command remote 
control tuning. The Seabrook, Model H2231, 
$289.95*. 

j. Versatile new portable stereo features de- 
tachable companion speaker— can be plugged 
into many transistor radios for big speaker 
sound. The Collegiate, Model HPS50, $99.95*. 




ZENITH 



The quality goes in 

before the name goes on 





Dr. White on Wheels 



On replica of a "hobbyhorse," a precursor 
(1818) of pedal bike. Dr. White combines 
two favorite pastimes, walliing and cycling. 



Dr. Paul Dudley While of Boston believes in bicycling somewhat 
the way a minister believes in the gospel. Kor most of his 75 years 
the famous heart specialist and White House consultant has been 
preaching cycling as the salvation of the undercxerciscd American. 
When he was a Harvard freshman in 19()4, he commuted 10 miles 
daily by bike to and from his home. Today, still on wheels when 
not walking, he lectures: "People who take tranquilizers and these 
other things would sleep like a baby if they got out and cycled — or 
just walked. Get on your bicycle and you'll forget your worries." 



Recently Dr. White, as president of the Committee for Safe Bi- 
cycling, pumped away at the head of a 16-mile "fall ride for fit- 
ness" of an Amherst. Mass. bicycling group. On the way he and 
71 pedaling pals stopped at the famous Bicycle Museum of Roger 
Johnson at Hadley — but only for more biking on antique wheels. 
There cyclist White (above) was undismayed by a museum warn- 
ing that, when tried by visitors, "this cycle collection has caused 
three broken elbows, two broken arms, one broken ankle, three 
sprained shoulders, two sprained ankles and one sprained wrist." 



CONTINUED 71 
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For more than a century of Thanksgivings, Swift has been sharing 
pleasant day with American families . . . bringing to their tables the beslj 
land provides. (May your Butterball bird this year be plumper, pre^ 
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This six has aViii its bonnet. Yes-a V-6! In 

fact, the only V-6 in any U.S. car (or any car, for that matter, except one or two ex- 
pensive foreign jobs such as Ferraris costing $17,000 and more). What's so great about 
a V-6? Voom, for instance. This V-6 has "V-go"— doesn't even know it's a six. And, talk 
about savings! This sizzler saves gas like an in-line six, engines noted for their tight-fisted 




WHEELS 
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On the road Polly Longs- 
worth of Anihcrsl leads 
David Sheldon of Con- 
cord. There appears to be 
one wheel too many for 
two cyclists but Sheldon 
is riding a tricycle, which 
he can pedal steadily over 
icy winter roads and even, 
if necessary, backward. 



At the bicycle museum, 
John Olcen of Cambridge 
pushes his mother in an 
old, imported Cantonese 
"route bicycle." known 
as a "samalo." It differs 
from modern ricksha bike 
on which the motive pow- 
er is out in front, and the 
customer sits in the rear. 
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way with gas. It's a great running mate for the Special's famous aluminum V-8. Happiest 
news of all, though, is the V-6 choice you get. Convertible. 2-door sedan. 4-door sedan. 
Wagon. Every one with Skylark styling. Every one a Buick through and through. 
It's truly called the happy-medium size car! 



Buick Motor Div. — General Motors Corp. 



Buick Special '62 
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Is Your Skin Tender, 
Red or 'Razor Raw' 
After Shaving? 



3 MAGIC DROPS 

OF af ta 

works wonders on 
dry sensitive skin 




CONDITIONS 



HEALS 



PROTECTS 




Dry, tender slun is easily irritated, un- 
comfortable to shave. AFTA'S special 
ingredients condition your skin; keep 
tissues feeling soft and pliable for easier 
shaving day after day. 

AFTA is the only leading after shave 
skin conditioner made especially for 
men with sensitive, easily irritated skin. 
Helps heal razor nicks, cuts . . . soothes 
razor rawness. 

AFTA'S exclusive formula helps protect 
you from infections caused by shaving 
nicks and cuts. Also guards against 
wind, sun, weather; prevents chapping 
and irritation. 




T - lit ^ ^ 



AFTA is so concentrated, 
all you need is just a few 
drops after every shave. 





Rebecca Russell, 13, climbs aboard high-wheeled "ordinary," 
which dates from 1880, as her father holds it steady. Below, 
Oliver and Stephen Parry try their luck on a two-wheeled 
"companion" (1895)which both riders have to pedal and steer. 




Delicious Discovery! 




It's the right whiskey for Today's Taste— delicious Calvert Reserve. 
Smooth. Light. And so good-tasting! 
Enjoy the whiskey you 11 remember with pleasure. 
When it's Calvert, whiskey is delicious! 

Call for 

Calvert Reserve 



TasU'-insurcd furOin' MiIIhmi lIulkiLS. 



— the right whiskey for Today's Taste! 



HOUSE OF CALVERT. LOUISVILU KY. • FULL 86 PROOF ■ BLiNOU WHISKEY • 65% mi» HimU. SPIRITS. 
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This wafer is 

Metrecal 
in solid form 

A mtritionally complete dietary for weight control, the Wafer hrmgs to tfce original 
!Metrecal concept an exciting new dimension— the variety and satisfaction of solid food. 



IX A iKliiiital (k\cli>|>ii)Ciit of grcal iiiipoi- 
laiuf lor ainoiu cm ll niUuing diet, Mtircc al 
biaiul ilitian lor weight tomiol is now offered 
in wafer form. Metrecal Wafers have a delicious 
spice fla\(>r and a pleasing texture. 'J'hey bring 
new Narieiy, wider flexibility, and the satidac- 
tion of solid food. Nine Wafers make a complete 
low-calorie meal. In formulation, nutrient 
value* and their caloric dittribution, the Metre- 
cal Wafer is uni(|iie among all solid foods today. 

liecmtifuvcntvight hnjxtin health imdshortens 
life, the JoUowing injmmalion is imporlant to 
you and persons among your family and friends 
ii<hn may have a problem of oTenrcii^hl. 

Q: How are Metrecal Wafers used? 

A: Melrecal W'alris are used lo help you lose 
weight and avoid regaining it more eaiily than 
ever belore. Kadi W'alcr provides 25 calorics. 
Nine Wafers make a 225-calorie meal — the ca- 
loric and nutritional equivalent of an eight- 
ounce can of Metrecal Liquid. 

,-I.v ivitli Mihiiiil ill iilhei jiiniis. njijir/ilr stit- 
isfiirtioii is iiiliiii'ril wilhoul iiielh\l lelluhse or 
otiu i liiill:iii^a<iriil.\.iil>l>ctitedelrie.\.s(nil.\oi ilrii^.s. 

The |>ackagc of Hii VV'ulers can provide a lull 
day'» 900<aloric diet. Or Wafers may be used 
with the Liquid in combination meals; for ex- 
ample, three AVafcrs with each of three 8-ounce 
Li<{iii<l s< r\ in^s |)ro\ idc a 90l)-( alorie dail\ ilict. 
More compleic iliretiions are provided with 
each package. 

Q: Is the Wafer as nutritionally com- 
plete as other forms of Metrecal? 

As Yes. The Wafer is equivalent to other forms 

of Metrecal hoili in nutritional completeness 
and caloric distribution. 



• Tlicrc arc a ltdl 70 giams of pioicin in each 
jjat kagc of W'ak is (iMK) < aloi ics)— an amount 
clinical studies have shown to be eiiective in 
protecting vital muscle tissues during weight 
reduction. Whether in Liquid or Wafer form, 
one 225-caloric Metrecal meal provides protein 
equivalent to that in two eggs, two slices of ba- 
con, and a slice of toast. 

• The Wafer provides 2(1 grams of fat in tlie !)()()- 
calorie daily diet — low enotigli to petniit the 
body It) use up its .store of excess fat, but sidii- 
cient for good taste, appetite satisfoction, and 
sound nutrition. There is a desirable 2 to 1 ratio 
of unsaturated to saturated fatty acid in keep- 
ing with informed scientific opinion. 

• The W'alci also [jri)\ icics 110 ^rams ol ( at bt)hy- 
ilniies in the !)(MI-( alorie daily diet, enough lor 
energy on a rcstri( ted diet,butnotinanamount 
whidi would add to fatty tissue. 

• Vitamins and minerals arc dietary essentials 
all too rrr(|Mcntly satriliifd in /'w/iioi'Miv/ reduc- 
ing |)rograms. Meireial in Wafer lorm meets or 
cNiei'ds (in (MIO lalories) the minimum daily re- 
quirement of all vitamins and minerals known 
to be needed by the normal adult. 

Q: How do Metrecal Wafers differ 
from cookies— and why is this im- 
portant? 

A: While it looks and tastes like one, tlie 
Metrecal Wafer differs from any cookie because 
of its precise caloric distributicm and established 
nutritional values. It contains 4 to 10 times 
more [wotein, but only about one-Cmirth of the 
fat content of a typical cookie. Thirty-six Wafers 
provide the minirnnni dails ri'(|uiremcntsaf all 
essential vitamins and minerals. 



Q: What new advantages are added 
by Metrecal Wafers? 

A : 1'arieiy. The new delicious taste and texture 
of Wafers help overcome the tedium that arises 
in many diet programs. 

SiilitI jiwil Sdlisjdctioii. Wafers fidfill ilic desire 
for solid food, .something many dieters miss 
when using a liquid formula. 

nVV/c) flislhilily. The 2,") (aloi ies in eat h Wafer 
permii ihc ilieter lo adjust caloric intake more 
gra(lua!l\ .nid ad iiralely, alone in combina- 
tion with the Li(|uid. 

Complete Imrtiihilily. Metrecal Wafers can betaken 
an\\\here. Ihev rctpiire no ielrigeiation or 
special stoiage of any kind and ean be lalen 
straight liom the box. .\ packet ol nine Walers, 
a complete 225-caloric meal, slips easily into 
your pocket or purse. 

The importance of the physician 
in problems of weight control 

Individuals who are giossly overweight, those 
inleiuling lo diet lor a long period of lime, per- 
sons with diseases of the heal l, blood vessels, or 
kidneys, ami persons with other mediial dis- 
turbances such as diabetes, or liver disease, 
should always liave their physician's approval 
before undertaking a weight-reducing program. 

Indeed, it is wise for any person lonlc inplat- 
ing wi'iglii reduction lo consult his pti)sician. 

©Edward Dalton Co. 
CVAN*V<CLB IStlHDtANA • A DIVISION 
MEAD JOHNSON & COMPANY 

Quality products from nutritional research 
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Protect on delivery. When you buy something as 
valuable as a piano, you'll want to insure it. You'll probably 
find you've added other possessions that should be pro- 
tected since you last had your insurance reviewed. By sim- 
ply picking up the phone and calling your Travelers man, 
you can be sure your insurance protects everything you 



own. You'll find his name in the Yellow Pages. And you'll 
find he can help you with all your insvirance needs: life, car, 
children's education, and retirement, as well as your house 
and its contents. Call your Travelers man. Enjoy the con- 
venience of one plan, one man, one monthly check to pay . . . 
under The Travelers umbrella of insurance protection. 



THE TRAVELERS Insurance Companies 



HARTFORD 
15, CONN. 
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Jt^u^y in tito dailv car-por)!. Kthel Kennedy picks 
up s(tns r)a\ it) (/(//) and Holi Jr. alter school. 



ETHEL KEININEDY AND HER CHILDREN 



Full Life of a 
Famous Wife 



The 



,lir figurr of Mrs. Robert Kennedy as a charming, arromplished 
hostess has herome a famihar one in Washington. 
The attorney general s w ife has even been seen in an offbeat soi ial moment 
chasing across her lawn in a Dior gown to retrieve an escaped rabbit. 

But slie is rarely seen — in fact, few like her are ever seen 
in Washington — as she appears on these pages: the dedicated, 
nonstop mother to a traveling circus of her seven children. 
"It would be easy," says Kthel Kennedy, to make Washington 
social life a lull-time job. I like people and parties but in 
proper perspective. Besides 1 couldn't stand a cooped-up existence." 



Knergetic and athletic at .3.3, she still keeps up with the lively outdoor life 

she has always loved. It was the outdoors that brought her 

and her husband together. She was Ethel Skakel 

and just out of Manhattanville College when she met Bob Kennedy, 

then a law student, on a ski weekend in Canada, .\fler their marriage 

she became an ever-present (usually pregnant) figure in her husband's 

budding career. Her brother-in-law, the President, now recalls: 

"Every day for nearly two years Ethel sat during the Rackets Committee 

hearings watching Bobby. She even looked at me once in a while. 

With that loyalty, I decided she was my kind of sister-in-law." 



Photofirraptied for LIFE by LEOISARD McCOMBE 
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An Organized Routine and 




iliy ami my cliiMrni arrrrally llifonly 
thing's thai count." ^ays Klhrl Kennedy, and 
except when she takes lime out for affairs ol 
slate, an average day al Hickory Hill, her home 
in McLean, Va., sounds Ukc a case study on 
suliurhia. She is up al 7. involved with hrr hus- 
liaml in ihc casual hedlam of seven kids pre- 
parini; for a liusy ilay. She drives the older ones 
to school, comes hack home for hrcakfast with 
prc-sch<iolcrs Michai'l and Kcrrv. speiirls the 
rest of the morning with them. 

There is a staff of servants hut the la»lv of the 
lunise is an incorrigihie domestic do-it-vour- 
selfer. "^'I don't k!n>w whether energy is a stale 
<tf mind or wheilicr one is just h(trn with it," 
says Elhel when (|uestioned on her inexhausli* 
hie supply of il. "I lliink I was horn with ii, 
hut as far as ctoing things with the children is 
concerneil. 1 have never found that hard work. ' 
At noon she picks up Courtric\ from nursery 
school and late afternoon is lillcd with play for 
all. Most <if it involves the zoo-si/rd pet collec- 
tion of goals, gei'se. guppies. goldfish, rahhits, 
dogs, a cat — plus a horse and tlirce ponies, 
heavilv riiMcn. and a hurro. 

"I think that children shouM learn things 
w hen they're young," Klhcl feels. "Sure, there 
are risks— Kathleen hroke her leg riding, (Court- 
ney her arm when she fell out of u tree, Joe 
his leg skiing. Kul gosh, if they're going lo de- 
vehip independence they have to do it youngi 
Pile less fear, the more lhc\"ll accomplish."' 



EjiIicI likes 
the three girl- lo wear 
hows ill (heir hair, 
hill (jinrliiey's 
nc\er fecm> to >tuy 
iti place lor \vr\ loni;. 



Her how fleudfaslly 
in place this time, 
and a Iroli <lre>.H on. 
Courtney has little 
liirichtitne nosc-rub 
will) her mother. 





Ori hue ni;;lil> for lu-r 
Ini^iiaml. uliiVli arc 

ilinruT willi llie i-hildrcn. 
( !Iin kui>e. starlins 
uilli mother, ifiov are 
\Iii hat_'l. .'!, (>ourlney. 5, 
loc, *>. Kalhlecti. lo', 
lint.l.v Jr.. Da\i(l, 6, 
.Mill Mar) Kerry, 2. 



.^f\.l'i)ani tlir pre-iiienlial 
plane en mute 
to (^ipe (Jiiil. 
President Kennedv eomes 
ail from lii- |tri\ate 
ofiiee ri>r a rliut 
willi Klliel a* lliey near 
enil id the tri{>. 
(Ii<.hh\ Jr. and David 
an- in hire^roiind.) 



Lots of Love 






Zest for* tlxe Outdoors and 



for Winning' 





ferocious rom(K'Itl»)r 
("I like eniiipetilioi). 
hui 1 like Id 
win Im'IUt"). KiIk'I 

(liiriii<; llie inr\ ital>lc 
tuiicfi-fooi|j;ilI fiume al 
llv:inni-> I*orI wilh 
})ii>lianil u lio is 
^\aitiii^ lor a pass. 
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-rcd III rifliti;: lialtil. 
Mrs. Kennedy and a friend, 
Mrs. Spenrer Oa\ i>, 
talk with Kathleen 
(wiili hair rihhon. hack to 
rainera). David and 
(^ourtrn'V whiirn slie 
hron;,dit In \Va->liin^lnn 
Internalional Horse Show. 
She later competed. 



^if^jilride Happy Warrior, 
Klliel pves Courtney 
and Michael ride 
around tiie j;n>unds 
in Virjiinia. "I want ihc 
little ones to 

star! now.'* she said. ' My 
.son Joe jumped at I." 



^'V^illi an impi-h •;rin 
ihc attorney ;!eneral 
teaser Iiis wife h\ 
deliberately heeliiii: 
o\er l ittoria. tiu- 
family slof>p. during 
a cli(»ppy aulnnin sail 
off Hvannis Port. 
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A Quick Jump, a, Wet Save 



lliel Kciiiu'dy is a woman of artioii and her 
liair-triggcr reaction time served 
her well recently. She had invited 20 
children from the Kennedy Institute, a family 
charity, to come to the house in Virginia for 
a day of fun. One of the pupils, 
Joseph Bailey, 13, was watching his schoolmates 
romp in the pool and tried it too. 
He couldn"t swim as well as he thought. 
Though fully dressed, Ethel, a strong sw immer, 
was in the pool in an instant to help 
boost the frightened boy out. 




bv Mrs. Kennedy and InsliUite nuns, 
Jcisfpli Builev leap;' ofTpddl diving board. 




Ejlliet. into tlie pool as soon as »he saw Joseph 
llonndcring, hoist:? him up, helped by others. 



.i^La poolside, a dripping Ethel consoles 
friplijent'd boy who gives her a hug of gratitude. 




HOW TO SAVE TIME SHOPPING 



M Use the Yellow Pages before you shop. You'll find practically every product, service and famous brand 
listed under the easy-to-use headings. Save steps— look at the ads. Read the advertisements under the 
Yellow Pages headings for valuable information that will help you decide what to buy and where to buy it. 
■ Make your purchase— easily. After you've read about special features, guarantees, range of services 
and dealer locations, you re ready to get in touch with the dealer who has exactly what you want. 



Yellow Pages 

AMERICA'S HANDIEST SHOPPING GUIDE 
ALWAYS KEEP IT NEAR YOUR PHONE 



Bouliful control in a slimwear girdle Ihit weichs only two ounces! White, black, nude. blue, or tiger lily, girdle $7.95; pantic $8.95: long-IcK pantie $10.95. Elastic: Lycra* spandex. DuPont nylon. (In Canada, too.) 



Warner's and DuPont present The Little Godiva, 
a Lycra girdle so light and sheer it feels nude! 

Cc, 



ETHEL KENNEDY 



CONTINUED 




CJoiirlney. Kerrv, Michael aii<l mother Iiave iiiornin;.' lairv lale 
leading session on ihc lawn, joined I>y Billy, a miniature Anj^ura goat. 



Fairy Tales, 
Table Talk 



i guess lots of mothers would say I'm too permissive and loo easy 
«ilh the children," says Klliel Kennedy ruefully, "hut I just di>n't 
l>i lii've a child's world should be entirely full of 'don'ls,' We think 
il's possible to have discipline and still give the children independ- 
ence without spoiling ihem." Kthel encourages meallime conversa- 
lion. a family Iradilion that began with C.randfalher Joe. "I gel each 
child to lell what happened thai day. and I try lo relate their imme- 
ilialc experience lo everyday life. Particularly if lliere s anything in 
llie news that I can relate lo iheir level, we lalk about it. Of course, 
llicrc's a certain amount of Come on now and eat your spinach.' " 




^^^liile llx' iililcr cliildren arc at schnol lulicl ha- lunch 

with the lillle ones. She linllcrs a roll lor her voiiiifjest. Iwo-year-tdd 

Mary Kerry (top), ihcn she liiriis tn tmlil a conversation 

with Michael while Kerry reaches over lo help herself. 
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New Yorkers were ASTOUNDED 
By A Frank Newspaper Series That Discussed 

VITAMIN PRICE COMPARISONS 

Now You Too Can Learn How to SAVE . . . 



STOP PAYING HIGH PRICES FOR 

VITAMINS 



A recent public service study of 
Patent Medicines in one of New 
York's leadiniir eveninir newspapers, 
devoted one entire installment to 
VITAMINS and disclosed many inter- 
esting hi^hli^hts about the sale of 
Vitamins and Vitamin-Mineral com- 
binations. 

One of the startling revelations 
in this frank article was the wide 
variance of Vitamin prices. 

The following three paragraphs 
taken from the series, as it ap- 
peared, are of particular concern to 
every family buying Vitamins. 

"Any particular vitamin bottled 
under one label is, for all practical 
and therapeutic purposes, the same 
as if it is bottled under another 
label. The fact is, most of the Vita- 
min concentrates consumed in 
America are produced by only a few 
companies. 

"The list of ingredients in a Vita- 
min compound is one thing the con- 
sumer can almost always depend on 
to be correct. Any company which 
fails to label the bottle with the 
exact formula and amount ( or unit 
strength) of each ingredient risks 
a seizure by the U. S. Government. 

"Bearing that in mind, it is inter- 
esting to pick up a few Vitamin 
catalogs and compare the prices 
charged by different companies for 
the same Vitamin compounds." 

Following publication of the in- 
stallment we received hundreds of 
telephone calls requesting copies of 



the Hudson Vitamin Catalog. This 
interest prompted us to tell the en- 
tire nation our story. 

Hudson Vitamin Products has 
been serving doctors and nurses for 
over 25 years and now you too, can 
purchase your Vitamins direct from 
Hudson at savings up to 50% and 
more. Page after page in the Free 
Hudson Catalog shows tremendous 
dollar savings on Vitamins, Vita- 
min-Mineral combinations and Food 
Supplements. 

Here is one example from the 
Hudson Vitamin Catalog: A very 
popular multiple vitamin that is 
taken once-a-day, regularly sells 
for about $3.10 per 100 .. . the 
Hndson foi*mula sells for only $1.50 
per 100. 

Here is another — a well-known 
high potency B complex formula 
with Vitamin C and minerals (simi- 
lar to a brand nationally advertised 
at $4.40 per 100) . . . only $2.10 per 
100 DIRECT from the Hudson Vita- 
min Catalog. 

These are only two examples that 
you will find in our 48 page catalog 
that is simple, easy to read and has 
been a Vitamin buying guide for 
millions from coast-to-coast. 

Write for the Catalog and show 
it to your doctor if you like — but, 
by all means, discover for yourself 
why Hudson has become a DIRECT 
MONEY-SAVING source for vitamins 
throughout the nation. All Hudson 
vitamin products are sold with a 
money back guarantee. 



VITAMIN ChV^ products 

89 Seventh Avenue, Dept. M-957, New York 11, New York 



MAIL THtS COUPON TODAY 




Hudton ViUimint 
have been awarded 
bath the 

PAWCNTS' UAGAZINB 
COMMENDATION SEAL 
and MCCALL'S 

uas-Tssno ssal 



I HUDSON VITAMIN PRODUCTS, Inc. 

j 89 Seventh Avenue, Dept. IVt.957, New York 11. N. Y. 

I Please mail me your Free Hudson Vitamin CatatoE. 

I 

I NAME 



Wortd'e Leading Direct-by-Mail 
Viiamin Company 



j ADDRESS- 
I 

I CITY 

I 



CopjI.j.l.UJ 




FLEISCHMANN'S 
is the BIG buy! 

BLENDED WHISKEV • 90 PROOF • SB% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK CITY 
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Has Husband, 
Will Travel 




part 4tf her nfficial thilies Ethel plavf h(isle>s to her liu.sliiuul's 
associate?.. Here they greet visiting I .S. attorneys. She 
travels with and f()r her hu-lmntl — iiolahlv la^t ^unimer's Africa trip. 




Doing a chore she likes to do. Klliel picks up late-working hushand 

at the Bullinii>re airport at midnight for a 'i2-mile drive 

lioine. Thi^ give^ iheni chance for a <|uiet talk about the day's doings. 



How to tell the year of a Volkswagen. 

(It isn't easy. We never change it to make it look different; only to nnake it work better.) 



(SlVfil VOLKSWAdEN OF AMCNlC*. INC. 




1952-1955. '52 was the last year we split the rear window. In '53, the VW sprouted front 
window vents. And by '55, flashing directional signals replaced those funny-looking little arms. 




1960 Look for the new medallion design 1961 Your clue is the windshield washer 

on the front. (You may need your glasses.! nozzle on the hood. (Standard equipment.) 




1956 Or is it a '57? This one's tricky. Look 
for twin exhausts p/usan oval rear window. 




1962 Bigger tail lights. (Final proof: Peek 
inside. Only the '62s have a gas gauge.) 
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lot to like 
a Marlboro 




-the filter cigarette 
with the unfiltered taste 

The secret of Marlboro's unfiltered taste, of course, is the famous 
Marlboro Recipe from Richmond, Virginia — and just the 
right filter to go with it. If a regular Marlboro smoker tells you 

this cigarette has been still further improved lately, he's right. 
Try today's Mai'lboro and judge for yourself. 




King-size soft pack or Flip-Top box 
— both have the exclusive Selectrate filter 



Why don't you settle back and have a full-flavored smoke? 
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COMMUNISM 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE A1 



much more complicated question : how do you 
take the offensive in a kind of war Americans 
have never fought before? 

So far, we have fought the Cold War in the 
defensive framework of "containment" — and, 
to give that policy its due, with some success 
After World War II the Communists were de- 
nied their chance to take over prostrate Eu- 
rope by the Truman Doctrine, by the Marshall 
Plan, by NATO; their timetable of internal 
decomposition was upset in France and Italy: 
they were refused cheap victories in Korea, in 
the Formosa Strait, in Indochina, Lebanon, 
the Congo. Containment has not been a waste 
of American blood and treasure. 

But containment as a policy is proving less 
effective against Khrushchev's new "war of 
movement" (Communism II, LiFt, Oct. 27). 
In Berlin, for example, containment may pre- 
serve what is left of our rights; but it has al- 
ready failed to preserve the full glory and sig- 
nificance of that beacon city. For these were 
inextricably linked with our official statements 
ofintent, dating from 1945, that Eastand West 
Germany should be reunited in freedom. This 
intention spread rays of hope via Berlin into 
all the conquered Communist satellites. The 
way to have preserved the standing victory of 
Berlin would have been to enlarge it — to have 
insisted, when Khrushchev first created the 
Berlin issue, on resolving the linked issue of 
self-determination for Eastern Europe. Having 
failed to do that, the U.S. is now trapped in 
narrow arguments over the map and traffic of 
a trapped city; and what had been a strong 
Western salient in Khrushchev's politically 
most vulnerable territory has become instead 
a hostage in Khrushchev's hands. 

Thus has containment become a formula 
for piecemeal retreat. It has become the same 
in Laos. As a policy, containment is not likely 
to survive these two crises very long. 

A forward strategy— 
up to the President 

How then do we proceed to a "forward 
strategy" for Western victories in the 
Cold War? Such a strategy requires ideas, the 
will and means to implement them, and lead- 
ership that expresses, both in words and in ac- 
tion, our deepest national aims and beliefs. 

It is finally up to the President, and him 
alone, to sort out the ideas, propose the means, 
and provide the leadership. Part of his problem 
is that neither our political parties, nor the 
Cold War experts, nor his own advisers have 
been speaking to him with a single voice. In- 
deed, American opinion on the Cold War is 
marked not by apathy or conformism. but by 
its variety. 

There is no conceivable American response 
to the Communist threat that has not been ex- 
plored and advocated officially or privately. 
We have in our rich midst subscribers to every 
viewpoint, from Christian pacifism to preven- 
tive nuclear attack (though the latter are hard 
to find). We have plenty of armchair strate- 
gists and tablecloth admirals. We have \olu- 
minous studies of arms control, of fallout, of 



propaganda, of economic warfare and back- 
ward-country development, and of every other 
central or side issue of the Cold War. U.S. 
centers of Sovietology (there are at least 17 
at leading universities, and more within such 
organizations as the Rand Corp. and the CIA ) 
are generally acknowledged to be the best in 
the world. The homework has been done. But 
a consensus has not been reached. 

In all this humming Babel, however, there 
are three recognizable categories of firm opin- 
ion. For brevity's sake the three may be char- 
acterized as the Escapists, the Micawbcrs. and 
the Warriors. 

The Escapists are those who see our problem 
in nuclear rather than in political terms; for 
the sake of sheer physical survival they pre- 
scribe various nonpolitical (or politically un- 
real )solutions. Themost conspicuous Escapists 
are the unilateral disarmers. who would "rath- 
er be Red than dead." Some who hold to this 
view would forfeit our nuclear deterrent but 
support a Swiss-style armed militia or an un- 
derground resistance to keep the Communists 
from consolidating their rule over the U.S. 
Others start from the unassailable ground of 
Christian pacifism but proceed to questionable 
secular arguments. They suggest that, because 
nonviolent resistance has been successful in 
Gandhi's India and in the restaurants of the 
South, it might also work against Commu- 
nism. The sad fact is that, in spite of popular 
opposition. Communist mastery of political 
techniques has consistently eliminated signifi- 
cant organized resistance, including nonvio- 
lent resistance, in the countries the Soviets 
control. 

Another Haw in the argument of the uni- 
lateral disarmers is this: even if we were to 
abandon our nuclear arms, and even in the 
unlikely event that the Russians did not rattle 
their bombs thereafter, they might not succeed 
in maintaining a nuclear monopoly. Rival 
Communist governments (the Chinese, for ex- 
ample) could get and use nuclear arms to as- 
sert their own control over the international 
party apparatus. It therefore is possible for us. 
if we surrendered our nuclear deterrent, to 
wind up both Red anil dead. 

As a practical matter, the only reasonably 
sure protection for those who put the nuclear 
problem first would be the surrender by all 
nations of nuclear weapons, materials and 
technology to a world agency. The U.S., via 
the Baruch Plan of 1946, offered to cooperate 
in creating such a monopoly for the United 
Nations but the nature and goals of Commu- 
nism frustrated the negotiations. 

Another solution being advocated today is 
a U.S.-Russian agreement to maintain a duop- 
oly of all nuclear weapons, the agreement to 
be reached before the nuclear-power problem 
spreads to other nations and gets out of hand. 
That approach is even less likely to succeed — 
and for the same reason. 

The all-out advocates of global federal gov- 
ernment, again for the same reason, also be- 
long in the Escapist camp. There is logic in 
their contention that nationalism today is ob- 
solete, that "the theory of the deterrent marks 
[nationalism's] ultimate failure" (as Editor 




East Germany, in I9S.1 East Berlin 
workers, gnatlcii b\ stai"vation wages and man- 
killing quotas, wcnl on strike in several cities. 
In Last Berlin the •.Irikc lurnoil into an all-out 




Poland. Aroused by balloon-borne leaflets 
from Radio Free Europe and by haired of Russia, 
workers demonstrated in 1956 in Poznan. When 
Red police lired and killed a boy. workers dipped 
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Vain, Lonely Fight to Be Free 




flag in his blood and marclicd on lahove). The Hungary. In proud deliancc. a group of independence. The Russians had to use tanks and 

demonstration brought Gomulka to power. The fiecdoni lighters stand with weapons beside cap- Mongolian troops to crush it. Hungarian tragedy 

U.S.S.R. made concessions to Polish nationalism tured armored car in Budapest in 1956. The revolt proved thai only by naked force can Russia keep 

but holds Gomulka and country on a shon leash. in Hungary was a full-blown national uprising for captive peoples of East Europe as its satellites. 
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BETTER THAN ASPIRIN OR 
ASPIRIN WITH BUFFERING 

to give more complete relief from 

TENSE, NERVOUS 
HEADACHES 




A SURVEY SHOWS MANY DOQORS TAKE THE INGREDIENTS 
IN AN AC IN! IN FACT, 3 OUT OF 4 DOQORS REC- 
OMMEND THIS SAME TYPE RELIEF FOR HEADACHE PAIN 



ANACIN gives fast, long-lasting and 
more complete relief than aspirin or buf- 
fered aspirin. You see, aspirin or buffered 
aspirin contains only one pain-reliever. 
But Anacin is like a doctor's prescrip- 
tion, that is a combination of 3 medically 



approved ingredients. Anacin gives you 
extra medication that not only relieves 
pain fast, but also its nervous tension, 
pressure and depression. And Anacin 
does not upset the stomach. See if 
Anacin doesn't work better for you. 



Why ANACIN gives fast-more complete relief 
than aspirin or any buffered aspirin 



) 



ASPIRIN CONTAINS 
ONLY ONE 
PAIN-RELIEVER 



BUFFERED ASPIRIN 
CONTAINS ONLY ONE 



©But ANACIN Is a com- 
bination of 3 medically 
approved ingredients. Anacin not 
only relieves pain but also its 
nervous tension, pressure and 
depression. Change to Anacin for 
more complete pain relief I 





Constant Red pressure has included mike hidden in U.S. Moscow 
embassy on Great Seal, here shown to U.N. by Ambassador Lodge. 



COMMUNISM CONTINUED 

Norman Cousins has said ). and that a global federal government must 
remove the power to make war from national hands. But the World 
Federalists are up against the same old frustrating fact of Soviet global 
aspirations. For their brand of internationalism, indeed, Kremlin dia- 
maticians have a special vocabulary of abuse; World Federalist leaders 
are called "agents of Wall Street," "cosmopolitan gangsters," "de- 
bauched maniacs," and even "fascist degenerates" by the Soviet 
press. The Communists have their own plan for world government, 
and no rival plans need apply. 

The U.S. government has long shared one hope with the World Fed- 
eralists: namely, that Russia's national interest in her own security 
and therefore in the international control of nuclear arms may some 
day override the fact if not the posture of Communist opposition to 
that control. In this hope we have continued to negotiate disarmament 
in all its reasonable aspects. President Kennedy's new permanent agen- 
cy for arms control research and negotiation (under William C. Fos- 
ter) recognizes the rational necessity of ultimate arms control and will 
keep us up-to-date on what should prove to be, if it ever becomes po- 
litically feasible, a technically very complex art. As a practical matter, 
those who propose Escapist solutions to the nuclear stalemate might 
settle for that honest effort. 

The Micawbers: those waiting 
for something to turn up 

So much for a quick probe of the Escapists. What about the Micaw- 
bers, a considerably more influential group? There is a good "case 
for Micawberism" — that is, for keeping our nuclear deterrent in order, 
avoiding unnecessary trouble, negotiating and compromising with 
the Soviets, and "waiting for something to turn up" (the Western 
version of faith in time and history). 

Some spokesmen of this school (Columnist Walter Lippman; 
Eugene Rabinowitch, editor of the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists) 
would rely on diplomacy to reach some stable settlement with the 
Kremlin through a territorial division of the globe. Some (Edward 
Stillman and William Pfaff in their book. The New Politics) argue 
further that the U.S. has overextended itself with loo many global 
commitments and should withdraw to the more seemly position 
of just one among several great powers. The growing multiplicity 
of fervently patriotic nations. Iheir argument runs, is a better de- 
fense than bases and alliances against a Communism whose appeal 
to new nations already is waning ("the era of giants is over"). This 
view gets support from George Kennan's concept that "universal 
world dominion is a technical impossibility," and from scraps of 
random evidence that the Soviet Union is not militarily aggressive 
and may be evolving away from its revolutionary origins. 

Micawberism is not necessarily a do-nothing policy. It sees value in 
East- West exchanges and personal contacts (as in the unofficial Pug- 
wash conferences). It would pursue aims of democracy and order by 
building up the backward nations, and by giving full Western support 
to the U.N. The Micawbers can be useful and creative people. But the 
fact remains that they have also mainly called the tunc of Western 
policy during the 16 years of the Cold War to date; that during this 
period the Communists have greatly increased their strength, their 
territory and self-confidence, while in the West (as Professor Anthony 
Bouscaren of Le Moyne College has pointed out) what was for so long 
the debate between advocates of liberation and of containment has 
been deteriorating to the debate between containment and surrender. 

CONTINUED 
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Nothing 
shaves like 

a blade 

The sliaver with 

3 real blades 

proves it again 

in the famous Sunbeam 

"After Shave" Test! 




1 THE MAN: Interviewer stops attorney, Byron C. Ostby, bright and early, 
outside the state capitol building in Madison, Wisconsin. 




THE TEST: Ostby says that he shaved 
^* an hour ago, but agrees to try again with a 
brand new Sunbeam Shavemaster shaver. 




An actual unrehearsed test. Oocumenlation on request, 

O THE PROOF: Interviewer opens shaver 
head and brushes beard into circle on [^^jDer 
— the beard Ostby's own razor missed! 



"NO QUESTION ABOUT IT! It def- 
initely got more beard," says Ostby, follow- 
ing his Sunbeam "After Shave" Test. 




SUGGESTED RETAIL PRICE. S32.50-IN HANDSOME PRESENTATION CASE 



Sunbeam Corporation, Chicago 50. 111., Canada: Toronto 18 tSunboam, Shavemaster 



Nothing shaves like a blade! That's why Sunbeam put three real 
blades in the new Shavemaster shaver. The result — a cleaner, closer, 
more comfortable shave. The new Sunbeam Shavemaster shaver also 
features a flip-open head for easy cleaning, handy on-off switch, and 
a special trim-up feature. Get the shaver with three real blades — 
ask your dealer for a generous trade-in allowance! 

NEW SUNBEAM 
SHAVEMASTER 

ELECTRIC SHAVER 
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snap smartly 





slip smoothly 




stay playable game after game 
after game ^^^^^ 







BICYCLE PLAYING CARDS . . . first 
choice of card players everywhere! And no 
wonder. For more than 75 years, Bicycle 
has met the test of reliable quality. They're 
a pleasure to play with— game after game 
after game. Next time, buy Bicycle— choice 
of those who know quality! 

THE UNITED STATES PLAYING CARD CO , CINCINNATI, O. 
ALSO MAKERS OF CONGRESS AND OTHER FAMOUS BRANDS 




PLAYING CARDS 




Another defeat by default occurred in Cuba last spring when Cas- 
tro gloated over his defeat of U.S. -backed Invasion at Bay of Pigs. 



COMMUNISM CONTINUED 

Micawbcrism is just too vulnerable to the Soviet strategy of hot- 
cold propaganda pressures and piecemeal gains. Time is on the side 
of those who use the piecemeal strategy. What Mieawberism hopes 
will turn up — i.e., a spontaneous change in Communism — is really 
the hope that the Communists will ultimately abandon their whole 
world view — a process (in the words of Professor Gcrhart Niemeyer 
of Notre Dame) "which is rarely a success in an individual person 
and well-nigh impossible in a society in which that world view is 
authoritatively maintained." 

As for the Warriors, whose ranks have been swelling ever since Hun- 
gary, they regard the Communist danger as equal to or greater than 
the danger of nuclear war. They are dissatisfied with the policy of 
containment. They regard "'peaceful coexistence" exactly as Khru- 
shchev does — as another name for the Cold War. They take this war 
seriously enough to recognize that it musl be won. 

The American people have always been anti-Communist, but today 
more and more of them feel some obligation to accept the position of 
total hostility against Communism which the Communists long ago 
declared against our government and institutions. As one sign of this 
feeling the U.S. Gallup poll established that 81^ of the American 
people preferred to light a nuclear war rather than live under Com- 
munist rule. (A similar Gallup poll in Britain found that only 21% 
of the people felt that way.) Another sign of this growing militancy 
has been the spontaneous increase in anti-Communist and patriotic 
movements in the U.S. These movements at times are a natural pas- 
ture for radical rightists, hysteriacs and racketeers. Some of them 
mistakenly internalize what is chiefly an external danger, and identify 
Communism with democratic socialism and even with "liberalism" 
(Communism I, Lii k, Oct. 20). The resullingdomesticquarrelsamong 
welfare-state liberals and domestic conservatives and Whigs should of 
course be maintained as an internal argument and kept out of the 
conflicl with Communism, in which all viewpoints can collaborate. 

Two drastic things we can do 
to reverse the tide quickly 

Today millions of Americans, new ly come to the ranks of the War- 
riors, simply want to know what the U.S. can do, and it is the pur- 
pose of this article to answer that question. The proposals here are 
neither original nor intended to be definitive. They are selected from a 
welter of other people's deeper researches, all publicly available. We 
particularly acknowledge indebtedness to the University of Pennsyl- 
vania's Foreign Policy Research Institute, whose latest book is A 
Forward Strategy for America, by Robert Strausz-Hupe, William R. 
Kintner and Stefan T. Possony. 

All proposals for counterstrategy against Communism depend on 
how the danger is assessed. If we assume that the hour is very late, 
there are two drastic things we can do that could reverse the Commu- 
nist tide in a matter of a few years. 

The lirst of these is an all-out arms race. Suppose the United States 
were to double its present expenditures on all kinds of arms and mis- 
siles, with particular emphasis on research and development in nuclear 
and chemical weapons and in the military uses of outer space. We 
would thus greatly increase our chances of a new breakthrough — say 
to a definitive missile-ncutralizcr, or to an armed satellite — which 
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would give us a new military advantage over the Soviets, as we once 
had with the atom bomb, and which this time we might well exploit 
with an ultimatum to Russia. But that is not all an intensified arms 
race would do. It would set a pace which the Communists cannot 
match without inviting serious internal problems of resource alloca- 
tion and perhaps of political control. At present our total military 
cfTort ($50 billion a year) is about the same as the Soviets'. But ours 
is less than 10'^ of our gross national product: even if we spent SlOO 
billion a year, it would still be less than 20^? — tough but manageable. 
The Soviet budget is already around 20''; of Russia's gross national 
product. Could they double it without cracking? Certainly we can 
afford'an intensified arms race far better than they. 

The second thing we can do is more strictly political. It is Clarence 
Streil,'^ proposal for a federal union of the advanced democracies, 
especially the U.S., Canada and Western Europe. The arguments lor 
such a union (see Sireit's Atlantic Union Now) appeal less to the mili- 
tary than to the historical sense. They appeal to the sense of what pre- 
Alexandrian Greece should have done in the Kourth Century B.C.; of 
what the 1.1 colonies actually did at Philadelphia in 1787, and of what 
Churchill tried to do in otfering to merge Great Britain with falling 
France in 1940. Such a "union of the free" today would confront the 
Soviet Union with a federation whose military power, political mag- 
netism, economic prosperity and strength would far outmatch not 
only the present Communist world but its boldest aspirations. Free- 
dom, by thus organizing itself, could steal .several laps on its foe — 
incidentally frustrating that foe's chief strategy, which is to divide the 
West and isolate the U.S. 

Needless haggling over the cost 
of winning the Cold War 

Both these solutions, as we see it, have the defect of overfulfilling 
the immediate task. Federal Union would cause strains and dis- 
locations in our alliance systems at a time when specific unities are 
more important to us than full union. And a SlOO billion-a-year mili- 
tary budget would be wasteful and disproportionate to any present 
military objective; further, such a huge outlay might lead the Soviet 
to panic and thus to a shooting war. Both solutions should be held 
in reserve. 

Our arms budget should nevertheless be a lot bigger. Its present 
level was set after the Korean war in contemplation of a long Cold 
War; it was to be a budget we could live with, providing what Presi- 
dent Eisenhower called "sustained military capability at the lowest 
possible cost." But if we now contemplate shortening the Cold War, 
with a free-world victory at the end of it. we can obviously afTord as 
big a budget as if we were in a hot war. The often heard argument, 
including quotations attributed to Lenin, that the Communists are 
really trying to undermine us by pushing us into overspending and 
inflation would be ignored if we were in a hot war. It should also be 
ignored in a serious effort to win the Cold War. 

The authors of A Forward Strategy recommend additions to our 
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arms program that might bring its cost to S65 billion a year. (To 
keep this program on a pay-as-you-go basis, fundamental tax reform 
would of course become a must.) The chief additions would be: I ) a 
much more comprehensive defense system, including mass shelters 
and anti-missile weapons; 2) every kind of vehicle for nuclear weap- 
ons, including nuclear-powered aircraft, nuclear-propelled missiles 
and space satellites: 3) surer command of the seas and more anti- 
submarine capacity; 4) further dispersal and hardening of overseas 
bases: 5) better warning and communications systems; 6) bigger stock- 
piles; 7) chemical and bacteriological weapons for deterrent purposes. 
In addition they urge more "multicapability" forces {nuclear and con- 
ventional) for land operations, including plenty of guerrilla units. 

President Kennedy's $6 billion increase in the military budget has 
already gone some way to fill this latter gap in the range and capabili- 
ty of our weapons systems. We are better prepared for small conven- 
tional actions and have gone seriously into the guerrilla business. 
Only last fortnight these "special forces," which are training local 
guerrillas in four countries, got approval for a Latin motto meaning 
"liberate from oppression" to be worn on their berets. Theirs is the 
kind of military action in which we are likeliest to get involved. When 
the U.S. sustains its first successful guerrilla campaign inside Commu- 
nist dominions — in North Vietnam, in Cuba, or wherever — the com- 
plexion of the Cold War will begin to change. 

The purpose of these budget increases is to replace our present 
posture of more or less self-canceling deterrents toward the Soviets 
with "a comfortable ratio of quantitative superiority" at every level 
of force they can employ. "A strategy based on overwhelming mili- 
tary means is well within our reach," says the Pennsylvania strategy 
group, and is the surest means of extracting concessions from the 
Communists. All this expensive hardware will be wasted, however, if 
we do not also develop a new doctrine for its use. 

Disadvantages of the doctrine 
that the enemy nnust strike first 

American morality has hitherto decreed that anything goes in war, 
i provided only that the enemy strikes the first blow and can 
thereby be labeled the "aggressor." This doctrine dictates immobility 
until after we suffer a Pearl Harbor. It dictates that all our military 
plans must be based on the assumption of a Soviet first strike. It dic- 
tates that we cannot issue ultimatums or otherwise use force as "an 
instrument of national policy." 

The doctrine has a long and noble history, and we may be per- 
manently stuck with it. Yet it is neither prudent nor unequivocally 
moral. Even on the score of using H-bombs, a decision which will 
always be inhibited by both prudence and morality, it is obviously 
better strategy to leave some doubt in the enemy's mind as to wheth- 
er we will strike first or not. (The Forward Siralegy authors dissent; 
they would make propaganda use of the fact that we are armed only 
for a second strike.) But at other force levels self-defense is by no 
means the only moral reason for fighting. Other reasons include the 
moral necessity of invading a torture chamber, of suppressing piracy, 
and of enforcing public law . We used to take this kind of action on 
far less provocation than the U.S. has recently been absorbing. What 
morality does decree is that force must be used only for moral objec- 
tives, and that the amount of force should not be disproportionate to 
its objective — the objective itself being moral. The more flexible 
range of military forces we are now building will make it easier for us 
to obey this rule. 

Our greater strength must, of course, be made to serve our over- 
all strategy again.st Communism, which is an alliance strategy. Our 
principal alliance, NATO, needs strengthening through a fairer bal- 
ance of contributions. This means U.S. pressure to get more Euro- 
pean manpower into uniform. Instead of hiding behind our deterrent 
power, our European allies are now rich and numerous enough to 
close the wide gap between Soviet ground forces and NATO's. 

So much for the military requirements of achieving victory in the 
Cold War. But this is primarily a political war. What then are its 
political requirements? 

George Kennan's analysis of almost any Communist gain is "one 
part Soviet resourcefulness and single-mindedness of purpose: two 
parts amateurishness, complacency and disunity on the part of the 
West." The disunity at least can be tackled directly. Lord Avon (An- 
thony Eden), whose Suez war was the most scandalous breach of 
allied unity, has suggested a means of avoiding such breaches: crea- 
tion of an allied "political general staff," representing four to six 
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leading NATO nations, which would coordinate all basic Cold War 
policies. De Gaulle prefers a triumvirate; Macmillan. "a wider unity": 
but the trend of all responsible thought is in the same direction: new 
institutions of order to enable the Atlantic Community — which, as 
Professor Max Beloff of Oxford says, is "neither fact nor fiction" — 
to act as a unit in all matters relating to the Cold War. 

During the I960 campaign, both Democrats and Republicans en- 
dorsed the idea of an Atlantic "confederation." In his NATO speech 
last April, Vice President Lyndon Johnson foresaw a "true Atlantic 
Community with common institutions ... a genuine political as 
well as economic community." Senator William Fulbright, in a recent 
article in I'oreian Affairs, has urged "the development of suprana- 
tional institutions" for the North Atlantic. In 1960 Congress au- 
thorized a U.S. Citizens Commission on NATO to organize a con- 
vention including citizens from Canada and Europe to recommend 
"how to unite their peoples better." It should meet next year. 

The great service to be performed by this unity movement is the 
articulation of its members' common political beliefs — specifically 
including free self-government under law — for the purpose of offer- 
ing an alternative to Communism that will attract and impress the 
neutralist world. For, whatever the basis of Western civilization, its 
message of freedom and opportunity carries universal import. The 
danger in such a movement, however, may well be in the word "At- 
lantic." which suggests a merely regional solution to a global prob- 
lem. In fact the new Atlantic Institute, a private research and action 
group designed to lubricate the unity movement, aims at closer ties 
among all "free peoples, not just those with Atlantic geography." 

Big opportunities: propaganda, 
trade, winning the new nations 

|canwhile, the major allies can concert their policies against 
Communism in three specificareas, though the burden of lead- 
ership will rest mainly on the U.S. 

The allies can conduct a much more vigorous propaganda war 
against Communism, especially inside the U.N. There is no more ef- 
fective forum where Soviet propaganda can be countered and Soviet 
plots exposed. The U.N. is a place to educate, not to appease, an ill- 
informed "world opinion." Since colonialism is a U.N. issue, its halls 
should ring with Western denunciations of Soviet colonialism. Since 
the new African nations value their independence so highly, we should 
use every occasion to make them think about this simple question: 
what would be their chances of maintaining independence if the U.S. 
disappeared from the map? But if Communism should disappear? 

The allies can also concert their trade policies. It is shocking that 
the West has found no formula for effective economic warfare against 
the Soviet bloc. The Forward Strategy group proposes a Free World 
Trade Organization to monitor all East- West trade for our political 
purposes, as the Soviets use trade policies for theirs. At present even 
a U.S. exporter, who is under more severe restrictions than Euro- 
pean businessmen are. can usually get a license to sell strategic goods 
to Russia (though not to Red China) if he can show that the Com- 
munists have an alternative source of supply. Western expor's to the 
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Soviets, especially of capital goods, have broken many tight bottle- 
necks for Soviet planners; instead, our aim should be to compound 
their difficulties and sell them nothing that does not carry some po- 
litical advantage to our side. A full blockade could be very effective, 
as West Germany proved against East Germany in I960. But short 
of that, we can use a combination of squeezes and temptations to 
weaken the solidarity of the Communist bloc: for example, letting 
Western contracts to Polish shipping at times when doing so would 
inconvenience Red China. The possibilities of genuine economic 
warfare arc immense, but lirst we have to arrange allied political 
control of the weapon. 

To make such controls acceptable to Western business Interests, 
a simultaneous step is advi.sable. The European Common Market, 
operating right against the Iron Curtain, is proving anew the ancient 
magic of free trade as a means of economic progress. By enlarging 
the area of this experiment — say to the whole North Atlantic world 
— the West could rapidly increase its margin of economic superiority 
over the Soviet bloc. (The new Organization for European Coopera- 
tion and Development is the possible nucleus of such a program.) 
In the ensuing expansion of free-world wealth. Western trade with 
the Soviets would become even more marginal — hence easier to 
control — than it is now. In addition to which the Kremlin's ability 
to boast about Soviet growth rates and the "decline of capitalism" 
would be smothered in a new burst of Western productivity. 

The other economic arena of the Cold War is the development of 
backward countries, in which Khrushchev has dealt himself a small 
but noisy hand. Although there are many good reasons for U.S. aid 
to these countries, the Cold War argument as usually presented is 
the worst of them; economic development docs not in itself arm a 
backward nation against Communism. Cuba was quite well de- 
veloped when Castro took it over. Moreover, the Soviet example 
of forced-draft industrialization retains a powerful appeal to all back- 
ward countries, even those who prefer dollar aid to ruble aid. 

All of which means that a stream of stringless dollars is not the 
best way to .serve our anti-Communist or pro-democratic purpose in 
the backward countries. U.S. foreign aid should be used the way a 
hard-bitten politician uses paving contracts —to reward the deserv- 
ing; and it is reassuring to note that currently our foreign aid policy, 
after years of feckless disinterestedness, is being given this accent. In 
cases like Yugoslavia, we are justified in demanding specific political 
results for our aid. In more primitive countries, our purpose should 
he more educational: to discourage the notion that government 
should take total charge of an emerging nation's development or that 
any nation's sovereignty can be unlimited; to foment free markets 
and an understanding of them within the backward country, and to 
link the country to the world by the only sound and honest means 
of long-term development, which is trade. 

Here lies the third way in which the Western allies should concert 
their economic policies to accept and encourage exports from the 
ex-colonial countries. Expanding the free-trade market would have 
that elfect. It would provide newcomers to world trade with a way 
to earn a rising living standard in a system of open societies. Not 
even that will guarantee the emerging nations against Communism, 
but at least it gives them a chance and an honest alternative. 

Effective tactics that fit 

into the over-all counterstrategy 

Such are the main aspects of an affirmative military, political and 
economic strategy for winning the Cold War. Many other de- 
tails should be added. The U.S. Senate (but not the House) has al- 
ready approved the founding of a Freedom Academy to train special- 
ists from all friendly countries in the arts of combatting Communist 
agitation and propaganda. For the U.S., David Sarnotfhas proposed 
a Cabinet-level Strategy Board with a hefty budget to run all forms 
of political warfare. The Board would, among other things, make an 
organized effort to reach the people of the Soviet camp with a con- 
sistent mcssiige looking toward their emancipation from Commu- 
nism. Every means of carrying this message, from smuggled literature 
(now a mere trickle) to broadcasts addressed to the satellites, should 
be used, and emigres and refugees would be organized to take active 
roles in redeeming their homelands. They are presently given neither 
cohesion nor encouragement. Indeed, the State Department has de- 
liberately moderated our propaganda behind the Curtain; it shudders 
at the prospect of responsibility for another Hungary-style uprising. 
Most proposals for U.S. counteraggression are similarly inhibited 
by the fear that they might work. 
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Therein lies the importance of the fundamental policy decision that 
has yet to be made by our government. Once we are determined to 
win the Cold War, instead of dithering or waiting it out, it will be 
possible and necessiary to implement the decision in many ways. 

To summarize the major points in the strategy here suggested, 
we should: 

1 Build up a bigger and more flexible U.S. military 
capacity, with particular attention to supporting 
indigenous guerrilla operations, to achieving a 
better balanced NATO and to formulating a new 
doctrine for the use of force. 

2 Create new institutions to make possible unified 
Cold War action by the Atlantic Community. 

3 Organize a concerted allied propaganda policy, 
especially within the U.N. 

4 Establish concerted allied trade policies both for 
economic warfare against the Soviet bloc and for 
an expanding free-trade market in the non-Com- 
munist world. 

S Institute a sounder policy for foreign aid, for both 
political and economic ends. 

Our strategy need not include bypassing the State Department, or 
breaking diplomatic relations with the Soviets, or quitting the U.N. 
Indeed, diplomacy will remain one of our major weapons in this 
struggle. But, like so many other elements of our present policy, diplo- 
macy needs to be told its objective. Strausz-Hupe, Kintncr and Pos- 
sony thus define that objective: to make Communism "yield its 
stranglehold on its own peoples, turn its back on its designs for world 
conquest and, ultimately, surrender its power to a successor govern- 
ment responsive to legitimate Russian aspirations." 

The usual criticism of an effective anti-Communist policy is that 
it is too "negative." Certainly the proper conduct of political warfare 
must include clear statements of the kind of world order the U.S. and 
its allies would like to see. The U.S. contribution to this clarity should 
lie in providing precept and example of free self-government, of the 
limits on sovcreignt> and the advantages of federalism, of free trade 
in all products but the means of universal destruction, and of free 
exchange in all ideas — even including the idea of Communism. Our 
cause is that of the open society, which is also the cause of mankind. 

But that cause cannot be realized until the Iron Curtain is dis- 
mantled and Communism is disarmed. The defeat of the grossest and 
most ambitious tyranny in history is not a negative or unworthy 
cause. As sheer resistance justified the Declaration of Independence 
in the days of Valley Forge, so it needs justifying anew in this vastly 
wider and more dangerous setting. 




In brief triumph over Red tyranny, a Hungarian freedom fighter 
stomps on a portrait of Lenin during 1956 revolt. Such symbolic de- 
fiance is part of free men's continuing battle against Communism, 
but it will take massive courage and persistence before war is won. 
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SINCE YOU VE HAD A CUP 
OF REAL COCOA ? 

Aren't you tired of warmed-up kid's stuff? 
Nestli's EverReady* is the only instant cocoa 
with whole milk and sugar ^^-5^ 
already in it - for real, old- 
fashioned hot chocolate fla- 
vor, with just hot water! Have a 
real cup of cocoa— instantly! 
Get Nestl^'s deluxe cocoa in 
the bright red package! 



Nestles 




makes the very best chocolate! 

ClpyrlfM IKI, TM N<lll> 



easY on 




TINCLEY Rubbers 
S-T-R E-T-C-H . 
provide a snug fit 
on any shoes from 
lightweights 
to brogues. 



from 
$2.93 



TINGLEY 
CLOG 
Black • Brown 
Pure Gum 



easY off 



TINGLEY — the original 
unlined rubbers are 
fralherlight, wash- 
able, easily packed; 
yet they outlast 
several pairs 
of shoes. 




from 
$319 



HNGLEY 
SANDAL 
BUck ■ Brown 
Pure Gum 

ibot itorei and 
jbo4 departments 
if not at yours, write for cmtalog 



TOGLEY 

RUBBER CORPORATION 
RAHWAY 19, NEW JERSEY • ESTABLISHED 1896 



Private, Non-Government Personnel and Government Employees 

MUCH jHQfl o"f^ 
AS *l'tlU EACH 



SAVE 



$100 



YOU NOW SPEND ON 



AUTO INSURANCE 



A recent survey shows the following to be the im- 
portant reasons why over 700,000 Government and 
Non-Government Employees insure their automobiles 
with GEICO, one of the largest insurers of automobiles 
in the United States: 

QUICK and Fair Settlement of Claims 
Equal Protection at LESS Cost 
Old, Reliable, Financially Strong Company 

GEICO SAVINGS 

YOU SAVE 30' r on Collision and Comprehensive 
(Fire and Theft) coverages (exception: dividend 
provision in Texas). 

YOU SAVE 25'; on Liability coverages (excep- 
tions: 22 in New Jersey and Kentucky; 20 ' ^ 
in New York; dividend provision in North Carolina 
and Texas). 

COMPACT CARS: CEICO rates are reduced an 
additional 10' ; in most states. 

WORE-THAN-ONE-CAR: Additional substantial 
reduction of GEICO rates in moat instances. 

GEICO rates are on file with state insurance regu- 
latory authorities and represent the above savings 
from the Basic Bureau Rates for the Standard 
Family Automobile Policy. "Bureau Rates** are the 
premium rates promulgated by the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters and the National 
Automobile Underwriters Association for their 
member and subscribing companies. GEICO is 
licensed in all states except Massachusetts. 



What Geico Savings Mean to You 

1. Most insurance companies charge Bureau Rates 
for automobile insurance. When the so-called 
"Safe Driver Plan'* is used, these companies 
charge a Basic Bureau Rate which may he more 
than doubled but reduced by a maximum of only 
lO*^; to 20'i on the Liability, Medical Payments 
and Collision Coverages depending upon the 
driving record of the insured. GPMCO is a member 
of the National Association of Independent In- 
surers and is not a member of any automobile 
rating bureau. When you insure with GEICO 
your rates are not increased because of your 
driving record as is required under the Safe Driver 
Plan and vou receive GEICO savings — NOT 
ONLY FOR THE LIABILITY. MEDICAL 
PAYMENTS AND COLLISION COVERAGES, 
BUT FOR ALL COVERAGES. Although Bureau 
Safe Driller Plans vary by Slate, GEICO savings 
are always greater than those available under the 
Safe Drii-er Plan. (Exceptions: (jEICO policies in- 
clude a dividend provision in Texas and North 
Carolina and GEICO uses the Safe Driver Plan 
that is required by law for all companies licensed 
in these states.) 

2. GEICO's substantial savings for its policy- 
holders are made possible by our method of opera- 
tion which eliminates the large percentage of 
premium coats customarily required for sales 
agents' commissions. GElCO operates the modern 
way and deals directly with its policyholders. 

3. The low GEICO premium is the full cost of 
your insurance — there are no membership fees, no 
assessments or other sales chaises of any kind. 

r" 



Here is the Protection You Get 

1. When vou insure with GEICO you get exactly 
the same STANDARD FAMILY AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE l*OLICY used by most other lead- 
ing companies, and you are fully protected wherever 
you may drive in the United States and its posses- 
sions. This policy is the most liberal automobile 
insurance protection available. We consider that 
it is the only policy that provides the broad pro- 
tection to meet the needs of the average automo- 
bile owner. 

2. A GEICO Standard Family Automobile Insur- 
ance Policy can comply with the Financial Respon- 
sibility I^awaof all states, including the Compulsory 
insurance requirements of New York and North 
Carolina. 

3. GEICO is rated A+ (Excellent^ by Best's 
Insurance Reports, the industry's leading authority 
on insurance company reliability. 

Country-Wide Personal Claim Service 

More than 900 professional representatives are 
strategically located throughout the United States. 
They are ready to servo you day or night, 24 hours 
a day. You get prompt settlement without red 
tape or delay. The speed and fairness of GEICO 
claim handling is demonstrated by the fact that 
96 OUT OF EVERY 100 POLICYHOLDERS 
RENEW THEIR EXPIRING POLICIES EACH 
YEAR. 

Mail this coupon today for exact rates on 
your car— No obligation — No Agent will call. 



GEICO 

Government Employees Insurance Company 

(Capital stock company not affiliated with the U, S. Government) 

SALES OFFICES 

WASHINGTON. D.C. OLiver 6-1000 

Vermont Ave. & K St.. N.W., Washington. D. C. 
Wisconsin & Western Aves.. N.W.. Chevy Chase, Md. 
2042 Wilson Blvd.. Arlington. Va. 
Seven Corners Shopping Center. Falls Church, Va. 

I NEW YORK CITY 150 Nassau St. Digby 9-0202 

I TOWSON, MARYLAND Towson Plaza Shopping Center VAIley 5-8400 



MAIL TO: 

Government Employees Insurance Company 
Vermont Ave. & K St., N.W.* Washington 5, D.C. 

CHECK ELIGIBlLITY-must be over 21 and under 
age 65. 

CIVILIAN GOVERNMENT-Acdve or Retired 

■ 1 Federal, State. County, Municipal 
CIVILIAN NON GOVERNMENT-Active or Retired 
_ Professional or Technical 
U Administrative. Clerical or Managerial 
n Agricultural— Farmer or Farm Manager 
MILITARY— Active. Reserve, or Retired 

□ Commissioned Officer or NCO of top 5 pay 
grades (NCO on active duty must be at least 
age 25 and, if in pay grade E-5 or E-6. must be 
married) 

□ Housetiold member of immediate family of 
any category ctiecked above 



Name _.. 

Residence Address.. 
City ™_ 



_ Zone .„ 



Cou nty „ ™ , State 

Age Male □ Female □ Married □ Single C 

Occupation (Rank, if on Active Duty) 
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CAR NO. 1 


CAR NO. 2 






Make: 






No. of cylinderj; 






Mdi1*I (Fairlane. 210, etc.) 










Is car ail conditioned? 


Yes No □ 


Yes □ No □ 


Purchase dale: 

Days per week driven to woi k : 

One way distance: 

Is car used m business (except 

to and rrom work) 
Is car piincipally kept on a 

farm or ranch? 


Mo. Yr. 
New . J Used D 


Mo. Yr. 
New ; Used I l 










Yes U No n 


Yes a No □ 


Yes □ Ho □ 


V«D Nog 


Principal location ol car, if not 
al residence address 


City 
Slate 


City 
SUte 





Additional male drivers underage 25 in your house tiold: 


Age 


Relation 


Married or Single 


%oi Use 


n 


























A whole new blend of the world's finest coffees . . . great cof- 
fees gathered from the world's great coffee plantations. Care- 
fully blended and aroma-roasted so the full flavor— the rich, 
rewarding fragrance of coffee — lives inside every jar. The 
coffee for people who love good coffee and plenty of it . . . 
ALL NEW SANKA COFFEE . . . still 97% caffein-free. 
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REMBRANDT continued 




Main financial beneficiary of Ihe Aristotle was 
Lord Duvcen who borrowed money to buy it, 
made a small Tortunc selling and reselling it. 



Picture 

The noble and speculative face, seen through 
the bars of a warehouse vault on the preceding 
page and in detail on the opposite page, is 
itself causing some fabulous speculation to- 
day. It is a portrait of the Greek philosopher 
Aristotle, painted by the Dutch master Rem- 
brandt and owned by the late American ad- 
vertising millionaire, Alfred W. Erickson (top 
right). Next week, along with 23 other paint- 
ings in the multimillion-dollar Erickson col- 
lection of old masters, the Aristotle goes up 
for auction at the Parke-Bernet Galleries in 
New York City and experts expect that it will 
bring well over $1 million. 

Ever since it was painted, the Aristotle has 
had a high-priced history. In 1652 a noble- 
man in Sicily, Don Antonio Ruffo, wrote to 
Rembrandt, whose fame had spread far be- 
yond the Low Countries, and commissioned 
him to do a portrait of a "philosopher." A 
year later Ihe artist completed his painting, 
Aristotle Contemplating the Bust of Homer, 
and in 1654 sent it off to Messina. Don Anto- 
nio was so pleased that he paid Rembrandt 
500 florins, which in today's buying power 
would amount to about S7,800. This was a 
high price for that day and especially for Rem- 
brandt who, at 48, had already slipped from 
fashion and was on the verge of bankruptcy. 

In the early 1900s the celebrated English art 
dealer. Joseph Duvecn, bought the Aristotle 
from the Rodolphc Kann collection in Paris 
and sold it to the wealthy Californian. Mrs. 
Collis P. Huntington, for a price believed to 
be in six figures. Two decades later, after Mrs. 
Huntington's death, Duvcen repurchased the 
Rembrandt and sold it to Alfred Erickson for 
$750.0(K). When the stock market collapsed, 
Erickson sold the painting back to Duveen for 
$500,000. Then as business began to pick up. 
Erickson rcbought the portrait in 19.16 for 
$590,000. Since Rembrandts of such quality 
rarely come up for sale, many of the world's 
museums and millionaires will be competing 
for this one on the night of Nov. 15. The re- 
sult may make recent record-breaking auction 
prices look like bargain-basement specials. 



Mrs. Collis Huntington, who later wed her art- 
collecting nephew, Henry Huntington, took 
Duvecn's advice on everything from art to hats. 



Alfred W. Erickson, co-founder of McCann- 
Erickson agency, died in 1936. Recent death of 
Mrs. Erickson prompted auction of Aristotle. 



with High-priced Past 




About 16.S5. not long after ho had sent Aris- 
totle to Sicily. Rembrandt sketched his own 
portrait [above) in studio coal and tall hat. 



Deep-set eyes, tinged with sadness, ennoble the 
face of the Founh Century B.C. philosopher in 
this detail Uiglu) from Rembrandt's painting. 



iia 



Also up for auction are 23 oiln.-i old ni.isicr 
paintings from tlie Erickson collection, valued 
at more than S3 million. Among the most val- 
uable, shown above in a New York warehouse, 
are, counterclockwise from top left: Primess 
Sihylle of Cleves by Cranach the Elder; Mrs. 



Janws Liiw ihcr b> Romney; The Young Squirt' 
by Romney; Puriraii of an Old Man by Rem- 
biandt; companion portraits of a man and a 
woman by Mostacrt; Sir Georgt' Nf\ ill by Hol- 
bein the Younger; St. Augustine with Pcrugian 
monks by Perugino; Madonna and Child by 



Crivelli: Quimin McAdum by Raeburn: La 
Marquise de Baglion by Nattier; Portrait of a 
Genoese Officer by Van Dyck; below the Van 
Dyck: Prince Frederick Henry of Orange by 
Rembrandt I left}. Suzanne le Mercier by Toc- 
que (right }; center: Fragonard's Girl Reading. 





REMBRANDT CONTINUED 

Ups, Downs 
of Other 

Rembrandts 

Over the course of three centuries the market 
for Rembrandts has had its ups and downs. 
At the peak of his popularity in the 1640s, 
Rembrandt was paid 1,600 florins (equivalent 
to $20,000 today) for The Night Walch, a fab- 
ulous fee for the time. The nadir of the Rem- 
brandt market was reached in the early 18th 
Century when one of his self-portraits could 
be had for a few pence. 

With the 20th Century, however, the art of 
Rembrandt hit the big money, thanks to ty- 
coons like P.A.B. Widcner who, in 1911, paid 
half a million dollars for The Mill. With such 
exalted prices in prospect, it is no wonder 
that the owner of Rembrandt's Juno (hotlom 
right) refused to sell it for a paltry $147,000. 



Huge Rembrandt at right was bought by London's 
National Gallery for $392,000. Former British 
owner would have got more on open market but, 
by selling it to museum, saved whopping taxes. 



A biblical scene (below) showing a heavenly vi- 
sion appearing to Zacharias, the father of John 
the Baptist, was recently sold to an Amsterdam 
dealer by a U.S. collcclor for around 5350,000. 



Painting of the Roman goddess Juno was put up for auction in London 
in I960. But picture appeared to be in such a deteriorated condition 
that bidders offered only $147,000, less than half the sum that the Dutch 
owner expected to get. So he removed the painting from the block. 
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How to make 

DRY, CRACKED UPS 
FEELGOOD-QUICK! 

Chap Stick'does the trick! 




for weather-sore lips 

Harsli weather, or merely a change of 
climate can cause sore, dried-out lips. Got 
your 'Chap Stick'? Instantly, those lips 
feel smooth, relaxed-really human again! 
Be sure 10 gel ihe genuine. Nobody else gives 
you the famous medicated tormula of 'Chap Sticli' 
-America's No.l lip balm. 




Makes lips feel so good! 

I Uronti i« Cmdt. Ckii St-ck Biriiiti »t Uorlsi Hrf Co.' 



Doing it yourself? 
PRESTO" /fs done I 



PRESTO TACKS • NAILS • 
BRADS • SCREWS • BOLTS 

In reusable "Sec-Thru" plastic 
tubes. Sold at leading hardware 
and varicly stores everywhere. 



SNEU-JONES TACKS, INC., Nen York 10, N.Y. 



BEST HOSIBRV BUYS 

Mvn't Boyf' MUias' Childr«n's 





BUUUCK HOSIERY, Inc. Enpin Statt Hdt., N.Y. 

Stop Bad Breath 

Sweetens Mouth Stnnach 3 Times Faster 

Certiried laborMory tests prove BELL-ANS tali- 
lets neutraliK 3 times as much stomach acidity 
in one minute as many leadino digestive tablets. 
Get BELL'ANS today for the fastest known 
relief. 35( at druggists. Send postal to BELL- 
ANS. Oranoeburg, N. Y. for liberal free sample. 



Th« YEAR 'ROUND 

OUTDOOR BOOT 



100% WATERPROOF 

WBLOEO SOLE 

At l>ett«r dealers; 
wiite for catalog! 





The 

Standard of Quality 

STA ORI BOOT CO. 

■uasioiAiiv 
DMSr HiUtUFIICTUIIIIIB CIMPAIIV 

Dept. M-tll, Roters, Arkansas, \I.SX 
75 run Of ouMirr nooumi 



REMBRANDT 



CONTINUED 



Rising Market in Prints 




An early version (above) of a famous Rem- 
brandt etching, Christ Presented to the Peo- 
ple, was sold at a Swiss auction for $30,- 
550. It was bought by a New York dealer 
who paid record price because the print is 
rare, the Impression is sharp and luminous. 



Allegorical etching, Phoenix (below), which 
sold for 10 shillings In 1784, brought $15,- 
500 at same Swiss auction this year. Made 
by Rembrandt In 1658, It is believed to 
symbolize a victory of the Dutch in their 
war of Independence against the Spaniards. 
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The remarkable 
Parker 61 

The *15 pen that's unnecessarily good 



It fills itself by capillary action 

It can make its own ink from water 

It lias no moving parts to go out of kilter 

It is virtually leakproof 

It has a 14K solid gold point 

f you're thinking of buying, or hoping to 
eceive a fine fountain pen as a gift, you'll 
e interested in these facts about the re- 
larkable Parker 61 . 
There is a quiet reward in just the sight 
f its classic design. 

It is pleasing and important to the eye. 
n this age of mass production and slick- 
ess (and sometimes, shoddiness), it's 
ood to look upon a truly fine thing. 

Easy in the Hand 

bu pick it up and find your expectations 
□nfirmed. The heft of a Parker 61 feels 
isl right to your hand. It cradles com- 
jrtably in your fingers. 
You touch the point to paper and the ink 
ows instantly. Abundantly. The polished 
lb glides along smoothly and effort- 
ssly, line after line, seeming almost to 
nticipate your thoughts. Here, again, 
arker handiwork tells. A man must train 
)ur full years before he is qualified to 
olish the nib on a Parker 61. 

"First-Person Look" in Your Writing 

bu look back over your words and a 
easurable glow comes over you. No 
iff impersonal scrawls, these! Here is 
riting as richly varied as your own 
loughts and moods — now slender and 
aceful, now delicately shaded, now full 
id authoritative. With quiet pride, you 
Jd your signature. This is writing. This 
vou. For a Parker 61 is responsive to 
)ur touch as no other writing instru- 
ent made today. 

The 14K Solid Gold Point 

old is used, not only for its looks but 
;cause of its spring and flexibility. It 



makes for an easy, flawless stroke. At the 
tip there is plathenium, one of the 
smoothest and hardest alloys known. We 
don't know how long this will last, be- 
cause even our laboratory has trouble 
trying to wear one out. 

Fills Itself 

This remarkable pen actually ^//.? itself, 
by itself, through the magic of capillary 
action. 

You put the filling end of a 61 in a 
bottle of ink and leave it alone while it 
drinks. There is nothing to push or pull 
— no pistons, plungers or levers — abso- 
lutely no moving parts to go out of kilter. 
This is a Parker exclusive. In just ten 
seconds, the 61 will drink enough ink to 
write 5,000 polysyllabic words — (or at 
least 7,000 little ones like "this"). 

Makes Its Own Ink, Too 

If you are going on a trip where you may 
not have an ink bottle handy, you'll ap- 
preciate Parker's new Instant Ink cap- 
sule. 

This is actually a little container of 
ink concentrate. Just slip it on the filling 
end of the 6 1 . dip it in a glass of ordinary 
tap water and in half a minute your 61 
is filled with Super Quink ink. 

As Leakproof as a Pen Can Be 

If an elephant stepped on it, your 61 
would undoubtedly spring a leak. Under 
ordinary circumstances it won't leak. 
Each drop of ink is suspended individually 
in little cells inside the barrel until called 
upon to write. (This is how capillary ac- 
tion works.) On the ground, and in the 
air, it's as leakproof as a pen can be. 
We've tested it in jet planes at 40,000 feet 
and it has never lost a drop. 

The most expensive 61, a solid gold 
model, costs $150. Heads of state give 
it to other heads of state. Even more 
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opulent is the Presentation Set: a solid 
gold 61 with matching ball pen and solid 
gold pencil . . . $300. 

The least costly 6 1 costs S 1 5 and it per- 
forms just as well. It's the same basic 
pen, same point, same capillary action. 

Think back now. How long has it 
been since you've had the pleasure of 
writing with a fine pen like this? Too 
long? Then visit your Parker dealer to- 
morrow and try a 61, either for an ex- 
perience you deserve or as a gift that will 
do you proud. 

To enable you to "customize" the 61 
you give, Parker ofTers an extensive 
choice of points in varying widths from 
the Accountant to the Stub-plus, the 
Medium Oblique for special distinctive- 
ness in writing. Custom-built points are 
available, too. 

tPARKER — Maker of the 
World's most wanted pens 
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GOODIES FOR GOATS 



Three-year-old Tracey AnnHendry got some quick, basic in front. Tracey learned a second fact about goats. That 

knowledge about goats when she started feeding one in the is, never to turn your back on one. As adults they butt, but 

Six f lags overTe.xas amusement park in Arlington. Texas. even as little kids they'll eat your hat as quickly as they'll 

Traceydiscoveredgoatshavecnormousgulping-down pow- look at you. When she linally noticed what was happen- 

er and seem to want to drink their milk, bottle and all. ing to her own hat, Tracey pushed the animals away and 

Then, w hile she struggled to keep her grip on the bottle giggled because sheconsiders milk better than hats forgoals. 
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Holiday pleasure lingers 
when >'ou give... 

I.W.HARPER 

PRIZED KENTUCKY BOTTLED IN BONO 

in the CelebritN' Decanter 



Give the gift that makes a celebrity of 
everj'one on your list. . . I.W. Harper in 
the magnificent Celebrity Decanter, and 
sculptured ivory carton with jeweled 
pine cone corsage and festive ribbon. Or 
give the familiar round bottle in a lavish 
holiday wrap. Pints in gift cartons, too 
...same Prized Kentucky Bourbon in 
all. The Decanter is in limited supply... 
better order early. 




. . . always a 
great 
pleasure — 
since 1872 



HE GOLD MEDAL BOURBO 








100 PROOF 
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NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR DECANTER AND CARTON 
fULL 4/5 OT ■ KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY • 100 PROOF BOTTLED IN BOND • I. W. HARPER DIST, CO , LOUISVILLE, KY. 



Expect more, get jnore, from L&M 




Its the rich-flavor leaf ^^0^ the longer-aged, extra-cured leaf among L&M's choice tobaccos ... that now 
lets you expect more, and get more, from filter smoking. There's actually more rich-flavor leaf in L&M than even in unfiltered cigarettes . 
You get more body in the blend, ^ more flavor in the smoke, more taste through the filter. So expect more... and get more 
. .from filter smoking. Have an L&M ... the cigarette that smokes heartier as it dravifs freely through the clean, pure-white Miracle Tip. 



